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COSTS have been increasing in a degree that 
alarms and that forces conclusions. Since January 
1, 1936, the cost of printing AMERICA has risen by 
fifteen per cent; the cost of the paper used has 
advanced twelve per cent; the expenses of opera- 
tion have increased more than fifteen per cent; 
those of sustenance (the substitute for editorial 
salary) have soared upward about twenty-five per 
cent. During the past two years, AMERICA has 
struggled to absorb these increased costs, to cover 
them by rigid economies, to make the ordinary rev- 
enue suffice. There has been, during this period, a 
very encouraging increase in the number of our an- 
nual subscriptions, while the sales through schools, 
churches and newsstands have surpassed the rec- 
ords of seven years. The receipts have increased but 
they have not equalled the extraordinary advance 
in enforced expenditures. Two solutions are possible. 
The first is that of increasing the subscription rate. 
In 1909, the rate was $3.00 per year; in 1920, this 
was raised to $4.00. The prevailing rate for periodi- 
cals of our class, the Commonweal, the Nation and 
the New Republic, is $5.00 per year. With our 
present number of subscribers, we could thus cover 
the increased costs of production and operation. 
This solution is most distasteful to us. The second 
is more in accord with our desires and our purposes, 
and is certainly more to the advantage of our loyal 
subscribers. It is the solution through a substantial 
increase in the number of our annual subscribers. 
The more copies of AMERICA we print, the greater 
is the spread of production and operation costs. The 
increases forced upon us could thus be better ab- 
sorbed. Our low rate of $4.00 per year could then 
be maintained. We take satisfaction in the thought 
that we have never received any subsidy whatso- 
ever, that we have never had any financial angels, 
such as the capitalists who have backed the Nation 
and the New Republic, that we have never, as the 
Commonweal was highly justified in doing, ap- 
pealed for donations to carry on our publication. 
But these are extraordinary days when prices are 
soaring; in order to preserve the balance in the 
bank, we are forced either to raise the price of 
AMERICA or to increase the number of buyers. In 
order to avoid the former, we ask our readers and 
subscribers to cooperate with us in a determined 
drive to secure 5,000 new subscribers, a compara- 
tively small number but sufficient, in our calcula- 
tions, to meet the increase in printing, paper and 
management. 


SPEAKING last Sunday at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, William R. Castle, former United 
States Ambassador to Japan, appealed to Chris- 
tianity to present “a united front against the forces 
of reaction and evil.’”’ Politically, economically and 
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spiritually, he said, “men are groping for sanity and 
light. . . . Treaties are no longer sacred; the word 
of a nation seems to be kept only if convenient. The 
world striving for peace has been made a mockery 
and war gods ride abroad in full panoply.” Mr. 
Castle held the attacks on Christianity in Russia 
and Germany would pass without mortally wound- 
ing it. “A religion that has survived the internal 
strife which disrupted the original church is never 
going to fall under external attacks.” Because Mr. 
Castle gages the nations’ assault on Christianity 
more correctly than is usual in the glib, brief allu- 
sions of our public men, we are minded to offer a 
mild but needed corrective to his last assertion. 
“The original church” exists today as before the 
Eastern and Western Schisms, as it did before the 
sixteenth century Reformation. Individual mem- 
bers, whole sections in some cases, were cast off or 
cut themselves from the original tree. They have 
been since disintegrating and dying; but the Church 
lives on. Today amidst the varied, multiple attacks 
from governments and allied forces, she maintains 
her organization and life. Mr. Castle, if he inquires, 
will find or could find the same unity of faith, wor- 
ship and government among the Japanese members 
of the Catholic Church. Our desire to see that 
Church cooperate with others in the battle for 
Christianity, and the consciousness that only the 
recognition of her peculiar nature as a Divine or- 
ganization will make her fight effectual and trium- 
phant, move us to add this emendation in a helpful 
spirit of zealous cooperation: “The original Church” 
was never disrupted. 


TIMES change, tempora mutantur, is all too mild 
for the passing show of the world’s broad scene. 
And yet it appears our natural reaction to the day’s 
news of the vociferous acclaim that greeted Cardi- 
nal Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, on his tri- 
umphal entry to his Cathedral See and people on 
last Sunday. It was not the entry of the first Eng- 
lish Cardinal to London. Four distinguished prede- 
cessors, each one a memorable name, Wiseman, 
Manning, Vaughan and Bourne, have become prin- 
ces of the Church, during their occupancy of the 
See of Westminster, while the fifth, though never 
occupying an episcopal see, is even more widely 
known. Nor could the intervening thirty-seven 
years since the elevation of Cardinal Bourne en- 
tirely explain the hilarity and jubilation that 
gripped London on the morning of January 9. De- 
spite unfavorable winter weather a crowd of 10,000 
stolid Londoners crowded Victoria Station to wel- 
come their Cardinal Archbishop to London. Re- 
ceived by the foremost peers of the land, dignitaries 
of State and Church, the vast majority on their 
knees, a gala procession marched to Westminster 


























Cathedral to receive the Papal blessing. The streets 
in the immediate vicinity of the church remained 
thronged with thousands, alternately cheering and 
singing hymns and crying: “We want the Cardinal,” 
till His Eminence appeared on a balcony to bless 
the overflow and London. Shades of Lord John 
Russell, the Flaminian Gate and the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill! Shades of 1850, when Wiseman stole 
back to London, the first bishop of the restored 
hierarchy, while many clamored for his life and 
many others feared for his safety! 


A MEDAL is deserved by the /7linois State Journal, 
Springfield, Il., daily, for its Christmas issue, dated 
December 25, A.D. 1. The same by William Regis 
Fogarty, of Springfield, who, we understand, util- 
ized the idea of announcing the Birth of Christ 
and its attendant circumstances in a front page full 
of headlines in the secular press. For those who 
know Springfield and the fertile-minded Fogartys, 
little further explanation is necessary. “Halo Bathes 
Lowly Manger When Holy Infant Comes To Earth. 
Mother Unable To Get Room In Crowded Inn. 
Students Of Prophecies Claim Blessed Event Brings 
Messiah. King Herod Manifests Fear At Reports Of 
Birth Of Messiah. Hebrew Rites Are Given Christ 
Child. Parents Humble. Spiritual Rehabilitation 
Primary Possibility,” and other captions have a 
familiarly journalistic ring. Under the date-line 
Bethlehem, Judea, Palestine, we learn that “the 
population of this village seethed with excitement 
over the birth here yesterday of a Wonder Child. 
Pious students of the prophecies claim the blessed 
event is fulfilment of long-cherished hopes for a 
national Messiah who will redeem Israel from Ro- 
man oppression and restore the former glory of the 
throne of King David. Fragmentary reports gleaned 
from inn-keepers, shepherds, and transients so- 
journing in the town for the census-taking decreed 
by His Imperial Majesty, Caesar Augustus, have 
been verified and pieced into a story disclosing a 
phenomenal occurrence.” If mimes could play the 
Nativity in medieval times, why may not the lino- 
type herald it today? 


ONE advantage, at least, that the tuba player has 
over the Government is that when he presses the 
valve down, the music may go round and round, but 
it eventually comes out at the bell end of the horn. 
The Government, however, when it starts imposing 
a tax on its subjects, no matter how insignificant, 
starts something in the way of increases all along 
the line, and there is no end to it. Taxes have an 
immediate effect on the consumer. The consumer 
requires more money to meet the advance in the 
commodities he needs, and if he is a wage-earner he 
has to demand an advance in his wages. The pro- 
ducer cannot meet this wage advance without an 
increase in his gross revenue. The result is that the 
cost of his product is set to meet the production 
increase. The retailer has again, consequently, to 
raise the price of the commodity which he already 
had to increase because of the taxes. And the net 


result is that the process has to make the rounds 
again without any apparent end. It would seem that 
the only way to terminate the business would be to 
effect a retrenchment in the cost of operating the 
Government. But then, too, we might take a look at 
the exorbitant salaries paid to some corporation 
Officials and see if some lopping off might not be 
effected there. 


RELEASE by the Maritime Commission of an in- 
creased subsidized merchant and passenger marine 
came appropriately on the eve of its chairman’s ap- 
pointment as Ambassador at the court of St. James. 
Joseph P. Kennedy has here, as in the Securities 
Exchange Commission, rendered notable service 
to his Government. The fact that the announcement 
of the immediate construction of twenty ocean- 
going vessels and preparatory plans for twenty- 
three more is linked to a government subsidy some- 
what dulls the edge of one’s enjoyment. Yet in days 
when government subsidization, priming and relief 
make us figure-dizzy, we should not be too sensitive 
to the reasonable financial part the Government has 
played in ship-subsidy grants. No profound analysis 
is required to demonstrate the preponderance of 
sound motivation for such expenditures over the 
numerous other financial governmental expendi- 
tures in other fields. If we examine the figures no 
great unproportion is noticeable in the projected 
agreement with the steamship companies. Thus, for 
a total capital investment of $110,000,000, annual 
subsidies totaling $7,359,000 does not appear un- 
reasonable. If we are informed that fifty-seven per 
cent of this goes to the subsistence and wages of the 
operating personnel, a form of unemployment relief 
is recognizable which has much to commend it. At 
its lowest valuation it is a cheerful bracer to the 
news of a projected thirty-seven new warships. 


POSSIBILITIES, finally reduced to actuality with 
a mighty torrent of future and “futurible” eventu- 
alities, are in the air and on the ether as the British 
tune up their instruments and crooners at Daventry 
to drown out the authoritarian strains from Bari 
that tell Moslems and Bedouins in three continents 
the blessedness of Italian culture and remind them 
of their wolfish enemies, attired in the unwarlike 
garb of the meek sheep. One is not so much in- 
trigued by the merry clash of governmental enter- 
tainment and enlightenment as by the potentialities 
involved, at hand and still untapped. Our own Gov- 
ernment in a quiet way bolsters up its press releases 
with well tried, carefully selected periods of instruc- 
tion over the ether on “the more abundant life” and 
its progress. That, of course, is only keeping the 
citizen in touch with headquarters and is allegedly 
part of the blessings of democracy. But polite prop- 
aganda and national advertising was left to J] Duce 
to inaugurate. Britain, as beseems a democratic 
country that is anxious to forget imperialism and 
the second half of the nineteenth century, moved 
slower and with a seeming reluctance. Now, how- 
ever, we may expect action and results. 
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CATHOLIC COOPERATION 
CAN FREE THE SECULAR PRESS 


General Forrest gives clue to proper policy 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, S.J. 














THE other evening I sat reading a newspaper. Page 
after page was slowly turned until eventually my 
eyes lighted on a column called: “If.” The column 
purported to show how history would have been 
changed in numerous instances “if” so-and-so had 
happened instead of what did happen. The thing 
rather intrigued me and a number of “ifs” com- 
menced rising in my mind. 

One of them particularly interested me. “If Fran- 
co were suddenly to break with Hitler,” I thought, 
“and the American Jews were to rally to the sup- 
port of Franco, what a change that would bring 
about in the treatment of the Spanish situation by 
the American press.” I could see, in my mind’s eye, 
large Jewish advertisers calling on individual news- 
paper owners and on press chains, protesting 
against the perversion of the truth about Spain. 
“They would effect an alteration in the whole tone 
of the press in about a week,” I mused. Great pa- 
pers would flop over suddenly from their previous 
attitudes. Moscow’s control of the Barcelona Gov- 
ernment, the enormous aid being constantly fur- 
nished the Spanish Reds by the Leftist French Gov- 
ernment would become front-page news. Articles 
in great detail concerning the murder of Spanish 
priests and nuns, the profanation and destruction 
of churches would become features. “The Jews 
could achieve that change in about a week,” I 
estimated, “while we Catholics have not been able 
to do it in a year and a half.” 

The idea was fantastic in some respects. For 
example, I do not think the Jews could have altered 
the tone of the press in one week. I believe it would 
have taken them two or three weeks. That they 
could have effected a complete volte face on the 
part of the press, had they been sternly determined 
upon doing so, is far from fantastic. The papers can 
be made to print the truth. The fact that they never 
dare misrepresent Jewish issues proves that. The 
fact that the press constantly distorts Catholic is- 
sues merely shows we have not yet discovered how 
to make them print the truth about us. 

For one year and a half we have stood helplessly 
by while American newspapers and magazines 
hurled mud at Spanish soldiers who were spilling 
their life-blood to keep your Church and my Church 
alive in Spain. We were not able to make the papers 
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and the magazines budge even an inch from their 
attitude. They are still slinging the mud today. We 
are twenty million; the mud slingers a few thou- 
sands. We buy their papers, we buy their maga- 
zines, we finance their mud-slinging. 

It would seem that we twenty millions have not, 
and can not, do anything about it. Or could we, and 
can we? Sometimes I conceive the idea that twenty 
million Catholics should be able to do what four 
million Jews have already done. It may be the meth- 
ods we heretofore employed were ineffective. It 
may be we have not hit upon the right strategy. 
Perhaps a rugged Southern General of the War 
between the States may have something for us on 
this point. Asked concerning his strategy, General 
Forrest replied it was “to get there fust with the 
mostest men.” 

Catholics, in dealing with newspapers and maga- 
zines, have never employed Forrest’s ‘“mostest 
men” policy. With misrepresentations swirling 
about us day and night, our protests are relatively 
few and scattered. They lack unity and, worst of all, 
they are never sustained. They are like a flurry of 
snow that melts swiftly away. A century or so back, 
Irishmen, although always rebelling against Eng- 
lish misgovernment, felt deep down in their hearts 
that their struggle was a hopeless one. Many Amer- 
ican Catholics, after numerous ineffectual bouts 
with newspapers or magazines, have succumbed to 
a similar defeatist attitude. 

Newspapers and magazines know this, and look 
upon us in somewhat the same manner that a nurse 
regards a baby who is likely to emit loud yells every 
so often. The editors may have to give us a piece 
of taffy, pat us on the head now and then until we 
stop squawking and go to sleep once more. Editorial 
voices sing lullabies: “We hire mostly Catholics on 
our papers,” “Catholics are among our best 
friends,” and after we are again in a half-trustful 
slumber, the big printing presses get back on their 
old job once more. 

The Irish struggle was not hopeless. And neither 
is ours. We have merely to seek a better method. 
There is one strategy we have never tried, one 
which may go a long way toward securing for Cath- 
olic issues the same equitable treatment now ac- 
corded Jewish and Christian Scientist issues. It is 























an adaptation of Forrest’s idea of getting “there 
fust with the mostest men.” 

National Catholic organizations go their separate 
ways. Each organization has, in the various sections 
of the country, its own committees for dealing with 
the newspapers and magazines. The Forrest strat- 
egy would have all these committees form an alli- 
ance and work together with the “mostest men.” 
For example, where there are now, let us say, four 
press committees from four different national or- 
ganizations in any one section of the country, the 
four committees would coalesce and act in unison. 
Not only that, but all the press committees of these 
four societies all over the nation would act in har- 
mony in press activity. 

Thus, no new organization need be formed. Coop- 
eration of existing rational societies, already ap- 
proved and blessed by the Episcopacy, is sufficient. 
Already four of the largest and most active Cath- 
olic national organizations have agreed thus to co- 
operate. Others, it is hoped, will follow suit. Several 
meetings have been held during which representa- 
tives of the national organizations have discussed 
ways and means of operations. A plan for smooth 
and effective national action is gradually taking 
form. 

These committees, toiling in unison, all over this 
broad land, do not intend to be vessels of wrath 
when they enter editorial portals. They will not 
exude threats of boycott and brimstone, nor will 
they pound their fists on desks and glare and 
threaten. On the contrary, they contemplate being 
models of patience and sweetness. There is an old 
saying, which some readers may have heard before, 
to the effect that honey attracts more flies than 
vinegar. The committees will reason with editors 
and owners, will strive to demonstrate to them the 
reasonableness of the Catholic position on various 
issues. 

Newspapers hate snoopers; they detest dictation; 
their attitude toward censorship is very much like 
the attitude of nature toward a vacuum. The com- 
mittees of the national groups do not intend to 
snoop, to dictate, to go around henpecking, ganging 
up on papers and magazines for every little thing 
they say or do. The objective of the committees is 
not to turn the secular papers into Catholic papers, 
but to turn them into truthful papers. 

The committees will take up only serious matters, 
grave distortions, to discover why these were made 
and to seek a modus vivendi whereby they will not 
recur in the future. For example, the committees 
would be interested in Life’s recent spreading of an 
untruth, to wit, that the Pope favored Fascism. 

The activity of the committees will, however, not 
be merely negative, but also positive. They will pro- 
vide newspapers and magazines with information 
on Catholic matters, information that may fre- 
quently neutralize antagonistic articles previously 
published. For instance, the Reader’s Digest not 
long ago condensed and printed a book about the 
Spanish scene which was decidedly objectionable. 
Efforts to induce the Reader’s Digest to print a book 
about Spain from the Nationalist viewpoint have 
thus far failed. Attempts to persuade the Reader’s 


Digest that if they give space to anti-Catholic books 
they should at least give equal space to books from 
the opposite viewpoint would come under the func- 
tioning of the committees. 

With reference to any charge that the activities 
of these committees would tend toward censorship 
of the press, the retort is ready at hand. Professor 
Alfred M. Lee of Yale University recently asserted 
that the “monopolistic nature of press control” af- 
fected the American people’s constitutional right to 
freedom of the press. A free press, he declared is a 
“privilege of every American citizen.” Among the 
causes effecting the “long-time tendency” toward 
economic restriction of press freedom, Dr. Lee cited 
formation of national news-gathering agencies and 
publishers’ associations. 

Freedom of the press was not established for the 
benefit of owners and editors. The Founding 
Fathers did not conceive of freedom of the press as 
freedom for editors and owners to print anything 
they liked. Freedom of the press means freedom for 
the readers to get the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

There is already censorship of the press, a censor- 
ship clamped down by owners and editors. The com- 
mittees merely strive to remove this censorship, to 
make the American newspapers once more free, 
free to publish the whole truth about every issue 
intimately affecting the welfare of the Church. 

Consolidation of the press committees of the na- 
tional Catholic societies should result in notable ad- 
vantages. The committees will represent millions of 
Catholics, members of the various organizations, 
and will indirectly influence other millions of non- 
member Catholics. For the first time newspapers 
and magazines will be dealing with a sort of nation- 
wide mass Catholic action. Editors, owners are hu- 
man. It is human nature to treat carload-lot buyers 
a little differently than small-fry purchasers. The 
amalgamation of the societies’ press committees, 
the feeling that such groups exist should gradually 
build up a salutary reaction in editorial offices. Men 
do not mind much having little dogs snap at their 
heels. Few men, however, care to have a lot of adult 
lions getting cross with them. 

Accumulation of intimate information concern- 
ing the personnel of various newspapers and maga- 
zines; facts about the trends in these organizations 
and the causes of these trends, and the interchange 
of all this data between the committees will prove 
invaluable. 

The fact that the committees are not to be 
ephemeral phenomena will increase their effective- 
ness. Heretofore, editors facing protests from Cath- 
olics have consoled themselves with the knowledge: 
“This will soon blow over.” The committees will not 
blow over. Their work will go on regularly through 
the four seasons. They will be to the newspapers 
and magazines pretty much what the Reviewing 
Board of the Legion of Decency is to the movies. 

General Forrest was regarded as a brilliant strat- 
egist. Would it not be strange if the adaptation of 
his famous policy, getting there “fust with the 
mostest Catholics,” were to restore full freedom of 
the press to American Catholics? 
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COMMUNISM WOOS CATHOLICS, 


CATHOLICS SEEK 


The Church condemns the 


COMMUNISTS 


“ism” but not the comrade 


JOHN P. DELANEY, S.J. 











COMMUNIST tactics are as flexible as jelly, and 
just about as slippery. Fundamentally Communism 
is powder, the red powder of anarchy and class 
war and world revolution and international soviet- 
ism. Recently, however, it has been boiled down to 
a delightful Republican paste, colored with patrio- 
tism and flavored with democracy. No product of 
modern industrialism has been more successfully 
advertised. If you are one of those who have no 
more stomach for the paste than for the powder, 
the burden of proof rests with you to show that 
you may love patriotism and democracy and still 
not love Communism. You must prove that your 
dislike of Communism is not necessarily a love of 
Fascism. All that is bad enough, but now a new 
product is on the market. Communism is appear- 
ing with Catholic labels, official Communism; and 
one wonders how soon we shall be driven to prove 
that one can be a good Catholic without being a 
Communist. 

It is the “outstretched-hand-to-Catholics” policy. 
Just the day before Pius XI in Divini Redemptoris 
sounded a solemn warning against such tactics, 
Communism broadcast its official invitation: ‘‘We 
offer you our hand, Catholic workman, employe, 
artisan, peasant, we who are materialists, because 
you are our brother and you are burdened with 
the same cares.” This was no passing fancy. It was 
the declaration of a policy carefully planned, and 
now Communism, at least French Communism, is 
definitely and officially wedded to the tactic of the 
outstretched hand. Toward the end of October, 
Maurice Thorez, secretary-general of the Com- 
munist party of France, renewed the invitation and 
pledged his party to a do-or-die pursuance of the 
policy in a powerful appeal, startling in its blend- 
ing of cunning and apparent candor and naivete, 
its quotations from Catholic sources, its identifica- 
tion of Catholic and Communist ideals, its appeal 
to Saint Paul and to Leo XIII and Pius XI, its in- 
sidiousness. 

Not so very long ago, if we remember rightly, 
Russian Communists did their best to prevent the 
voice of His Holiness from being heard over the 
radio. Now Communism helps to spread the mes- 
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sage of the same Pontiff—or at least a useful part 
of it. Not long ago Communism looked on the Cath- 
olic Church (and rightly) as its most dangerous 
foe. In fact, was not all religion the opiate of the 
people, an obstacle in the way of the march of 
Communism, an obstacle to be beaten to the ground 
at any cost, in any way? Was not Catholic doctrine, 
above all, the support of all industrial injustice; 
Catholic priests the allies of Capitalism in its most 
vicious form, fattening on ill-gotten wealth, grind- 
ing down the trusting poor? The Church and Fas- 
cism—was that not a double-headed monster? You 
need not delve deep into the files of Communist 
journals to find these views in word and picture. 

But now, according to M. Thorez, all that was 
false. There never has been any enmity between 
Communism and Catholicism, at least from the 
Communist side. Engels is introduced as a critic of 
those “who wish to proclaim atheism as an obliga- 
tory article of faith.”” Even Lenin is remembered to 
have said: “ To proclaim war on religion as a politi- 
cal function of the workers’ party is but an anar- 
chist phrase.” Better still, Lenin welcomed to the 
party not only Catholic workmen but even priests. 
And there is the touching story of the first Com- 
munist mayor of Roubaix who served a very sparse 
banquet one important Friday to avoid wounding 
the sensibilities of Catholic workingmen. Commu- 
nism is the champion of “democratic liberties in the 
first rank of which stands freedom of conscience.” 
To prove this one has only to quote the Soviet con- 
stitution which grants alike freedom of worship and 
freedom of anti-religious propaganda. It is charm- 
ing to realize that “collaboration between Catholics 
and Communists is possible in a democratic regime 
and, it goes without saying, in that superior form 
of democracy which is the Soviet regime.” 

It is startling to hear M. Thorez, the Communist 
chief, admit that “the French clergy has remained 
close to the people.” Startling to hear from Com- 
munist lips a ringing defense of Catholic rights in 
Germany. Most startling of all, perhaps, is it to be 
informed that all this past year in Spain, Catholics 
and Communists have been united in a holy crusade 
for liberty and peace, to say nothing of religious 
freedom, against the tyrannical forces of Fascism! 
Up to the present we had known that Communism 




















in Spain was fighting the good fight, suffering, dy- 
ing for democracy; but we had been led to believe 
that the Church and its Bishops and its priests and 
its doctrine were all allied with money and class 
and oppression and Fascism. At least that is what 
Communist sources told us! But Communism has 
changed its policy and facts must fit the policy. 

But why this sudden change of front? (If we 
could only call it a change of heart!) Very, very 
simply, it is a forced tribute to Catholic Action in 
France. With many French priests still forming a 
powerful part of French war veterans, the Com- 
munists have realized the folly of charging Cath- 
olics with lack of patriotism, of foreign domination, 
of Fascist leaning. To talk of the wealth of the 
French clergy is merely to be ridiculous, for the 
French priest is notoriously poor. To speak of the 
Church as the enemy of social reform has become 
increasingly difficult, for the Catholic Church has 
been in the forefront of social movements. In a word 
Catholicism has become, quietly and laboriously, a 
power to be reckoned with. 

Communism may not be at all as satisfied with 
its own progress as it would like to pretend. It has 
seen the growing question-mark in thousands of 
eyes, as the doctrine of the Church has slowly cov- 
ered the land. “Then, after all, the Catholic Church 
is alive? The Church is modern? It is interested in 
social betterment? There is a social plan, more fun- 
damental, more satisfying, less violent than the pro- 
gram of Communism?” Last summer the Commu- 
nists watched with envious eyes while the J. O. C., 
Young Catholic Workers, staged an anniversary 
celebration that in numbers, in enthusiasm, in artis- 
tic presentation of solid, progressive doctrine, made 
the headlines of Paris papers, and remained the 
talk of Paris for many a day. Shortly after, the 
Communists staged a demonstration of their own 
that was a pitiable failure. 

The French Catholic has become social-minded. 
Catholic youth is active, enthusiastic, crusading. 
And Communism faces the task of trying to woo 
all that enthusiasm, all that Catholicism to Com- 
munist purposes. To use a newspaper comment, 
quoted by M. Thorez himself: “It is wise for the 
radicals to bury anti-clericalism.” 

* Catholics have the word of the Holy Father for 
it that there can be no compromise between Cath- 
olicism and Communism. Unfortunately, too, the 
most ignorant of us know a fact or two about Com- 
munist regimes in Russia and in Spain. On the other 
side of the picture there are thousands and thou- 
sands of Communists throughout the world, simple, 
good people, who became Communists only because 
Communism may have held out a helping hand to 
them when they were in need, because they saw in 
Communism or thought they saw in it a plan for 
the social betterment of the world, for the allevia- 
tion of the sort of misery with which they were 
only too familiar. They knew little of Communist 
doctrine, of Communist aims; but once enrolled 
they have swallowed the typically Communist 
propaganda against religion and the Church and 
the Pope and priests. Almost unconsciously they 
have been infected with the bitter, unreasoning 


poison of anti-clericalism, anti-Godism, and the 
hatred of all that is religion, especially Catholic. 

Is it really wise for Communist leaders to admit 
Officially that all this is founded on lies? To admit 
that the Church has always pursued social justice, 
that the Church has always been the Church of 
the poor, that the Church today is as strongly op- 
posed to brutality and war and special privilege, as 
much the friend of liberty and democracy as the 
most ideologist Communist claims to be? You can- 
not get your followers to burn churches and butcher 
priests after admitting all that. Communism can 
only feed on hatred, and it may not be so wise to 
admit to thousands of Communists that their hatred 
was inspired by lies! 

And yet the children of this world are wiser... . 
Perhaps we can learn a lesson or two from Com- 
munist strategy. Is it possible that our own policy 
has been just a little too much anti-Communist 
and not enough pro-Catholic, pro-Social Justice, 
pro-the Encyclicals? Has there been just a bit too 
much battering down instead of building up? Have 
we supplied—we Catholics—a weapon to the 
enemies of all social reform by our readiness to 
apply the name of Communist to every move and 
every man that fails to meet our personal approval? 

There are many, many open questions in the so- 
cial field, in the labor field. These questions must 
be discussed, must be argued, even though we are 
in agreement on fundamental principles. But is it 
possible that we discuss them at times with a 
warmth that is not the warmth of human sym- 
pathy? Even when we have to attack Communism, 
would a man be accused of shaking the hand of 
Communism if he suggested that bitterness and 
fire-eating and campaign oratory have been per- 
haps too much in evidence in the past, if he sug- 
gested that the tone of the Catholic controversialist 
should always be gentle, inviting? We can conquer 
Communism only by progressive, positive social 
action; and we can remain united to conquer Com- 
munism only if we examine movements and sug- 
gestions and theories in the light of principles and 
not of personalities. 

There is another lesson for us in the French 
situation. French Catholics are really faced with a 
labor problem far more difficult than ours. The 
huge labor syndicates are definitely Communistic, 
and cooperation with them is impossible for the 
time being. Naturally this is a stumbling block in 
the way of social reform, calls for infinite tact and 
patience and resourcefulness. We in America may 
find ourselves in a similar situation if, no matter 
what the reason, we hold ourselves aloof or hostile, 
if we attack even misguided efforts at reform with 
too much bitterness, while Communists step in and 
take the leadership that should be ours. Step in 
and educate, step in and guide and correct—or 
stay out and fight—and lose? Through the cen- 
turies one wonders if we have not developed a 
sentimental attachment to the losing side. The 
losing side does not always win a moral victory! 

And the outstretched hand? The Catholic Church 
has always and will always hold out the hand to 
Communists. The Church has never declared war 
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on Communists. She has declared war on Com- 
munism as she has declared war on every error. 
She will admit no compromise. She cannot. The 
hand of Communism is a hand of blood. It is 
stretched out only to crush. But to the individual 
Communist, misled into hatred and misunderstand- 
ing, the Church holds out the hand of peace, the 
hand that will lead out of darkness into light, out 
of error into truth, out of hatred into love, the hand 
that is always willing to clasp the hand of every 
man, for every man is brother to Jesus Christ. 


LOH PA-HONG 
FREDERICK V. WILLIAMS 











A FEW months ago I stood in a church yard in 
Shanghai and heard from the lips of Loh Pa-Hong 
the story of his fight to make China Catholic. He 
spoke softly, simply, avoiding mention of himself 
and his great charities that carried on the Faith 
and as he talked a little group of Chinese men, 
women and children stood near, their eyes kindled 
with love for him. For Loh Pa-Hong was the best 
loved man in all China. He was a Catholic, a soldier 
of Christ in a pagan land, seeking nothing for him- 
self, everything for Him. 

The other day a Chinese terrorist killed him, 
because out of chaos he sought to bring order and 
relief for the poor and the suffering in cooperation 
with the Japanese. When Loh Pa-Hong accepted 
that post of chairman of a civic committee for 
relief under the authority of Nippon, he must have 
known that somewhere in that Communist-ridden 
land a dagger or bullet would make him a martyr. 

A most unusual man Loh Pa-Hong. I heard of 
him deep in the interior of China, in cities and vil- 
lages, of his charities, of his goodness, of his kind- 
ness. Gentle Maryknoll nuns and Sisters of Charity 
and Little Sisters of the Poor, all spoke of him with 
a prayer and a blessing, for Loh Pa-Hong, rich, 
influential, lived not for himself, as most rich men 
but for others and for the Catholic Church. 

He built hospitals and asylums and schools. They 
called him in China in their soft tongues “China’s 
Apostle of Charity,” “The Ozanam of Shanghai,” 
“The Vincent de Paul of the Orient,” “The Don 
Bosco of Natao.” Forty years of his life Loh Pa- 
Hong spent in Catholic Action, living the simple, 
humble réle of a monk, yet giving generously of 
money and time and administrative genius to carry 
on the works of the Church which he established. 

At the age of twenty-two he became a sodalist of 
the Blessed Virgin and began to visit the works 
of mercy of the Sisters of Charity in the Maison 
Centrale in the French Concession of Shanghai, 
and to help the Sisters of the Poor in giving cate- 
chetical instructions. No one who has not been in 
China, on its highways and byways, in its teeming 
cities, can understand what sort of life he lived for 
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a man of wealth. At first his countrymen could not 
understand him. Why should Loh Pa-Hong, who 
was rich, choose to spend his time among the poor? 
By example he led them, swayed them, brought 
them by the hundreds into the Catholic Faith. 

By 1911 we see him an outstanding figure in 
Catholic life in China, the companion, the friend, 
the financial backer of many a poor, struggling 
Catholic missioner. He formed a Catholic Action 
Society of his own with the motto “Suffer and 
Obey.” The order, a strict rule of life for a layman, 
compelled three years of novitiate, daily meditation, 
prayer, spiritual reading, works of mercy among 
the poor. And what a field was before its members! 

There was Dou-Ka-Hang, a large town ten miles 
from Shanghai. A few years ago Loh Pa-Hong led 
his soldiers there and established a dispensary. War 
lords clashed. The dispensary was wiped out. But 
Loh Pa-Hong and his sodalists began again. Now 
there are 200 Catholics and 2,000 children in Cath- 
olic schools in that little pagan city. There was 
Kashai, a town with nearly 1,500 Catholics among 
the Chinese to attest to his work. 

The Sino-Japanese crisis bankrupted him. He had 
built St. Joseph’s Hospital for the Sisters of Charity 
in Shanghai and had reared an asylum for the in- 
sane for the Maryknoll Nuns, the insane who under 
pagan rule and life were driven like mad dogs into 
the countryside to starve and die. 

The Sino-Japanese crisis, as we said, bankrupted 
him and the little Sisters, in hard financial plights, 
for the first time found their friend could not, for 
the moment, help them. But when Japan took 
Shanghai and the armies of the Chinese War Lords 
fell back into the interior and the thousands of the 
poor, men, women and children, suffering, hungry, 
crowded back into the city, Loh Pa-Hong again 
took up the sword of Christ. Somehow, somewhere 
he found funds; though stripped himself of all his 
possessions, somehow he again put himself to work. 

The Japanese, their work turned to restoration 
of order in a city’s life, looked about for a man to 
bring order out of civic chaos, to direct the distri- 
bution of food supplies, and house the mobs from 
the cold. They selected and asked Loh Pa-Hong if 
he would work with them in an errand of mercy. 
He accepted. And he was killed by the hand of a 
Red assassin. 

Loh Pa-Hong paid with his life for his last 
charitable effort. Thousands of Chinese will mourn 
him. The churches and chapels, long since in Shang- 
hai and even Pekin have been crowded with the 
Faithful praying for the repose of his soul. The 
hand that struck this saint down robbed his own 
country of its best friend. I can see him now, as 
others who met him must see him, big and kindly 
and generous, talking quietly in that little church- 
yard in Shanghai, the clouds of war darkening the 
horizon and beginning to hide the sun. He must 
have known he would die, and if he did it was not 
in him to hesitate. 

On his breast, as they buried him, was a decora- 
tion of the Pope. He treasured that. A little ribbon 
from the Vicar of Christ the King, a badge of the 
cause he served. 




















BIRTH DECLINE 


CREATES NEW PROBLEMS 


Volitional control is one of many factors 
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TWO of the recent issues of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association (November 13 and 
November 20) have carried editorials bearing the 
provocative titles, Headed for the Last Census and 
Population—Supply and Demand. Both of these 
are brief résumés of the recent public health litera- 
ture on population trends together with some well 
chosen editorial comments. The various authorities 
cited agree that the birth-rate is declining signifi- 
cantly in most countries, more particularly in Eng- 
land and in most of continental Europe, at the pres- 
ent time. 

That the problem of underpopulation is being 
given serious consideration in England is shown by 
the increasing number of articles on this subject 
appearing in the British public health journals and, 
most recently, by the introduction of a bill in the 
House of Commons designed to promote the study 
of vital population factors. The bill was sponsored 
in Parliament by the Minister of Health, Sir Kings- 
ley Wood, who argued for its necessity on the 
ground that it would bring Great Britain into line 
with more advanced countries in the study of vital 
population statistics. 

In discussing the declining birth-rate, the health 
minister points out that although there has been 
no decline since 1933, the birth-rate has been more 
than halved between 1871 and 1933. In the New 
York Times (November 30), he is quoted as say- 
ing: “As far as our country is concerned until re- 
cently the trend has been unmistakable; and if we 
accepted certain assumptions our population would 
fall in thirty years to 30,000,000 and in one hun- 
dred years to 5,000,000.” The “certain assump- 
tions” are that fertility and mortality would con- 
tinue to fall at the same rate as they have been 
falling in recent years. A constructive policy, urged 
Sir Kingsley Wood, was consequently of the utmost 
importance to fight this perilous decline of the 
birth-rate. 

McCleary in his book entitled The Menace of 
British Depopulation cites the estimations of popu- 
lation in England and Wales from 1935 to 2035 
made by Dr. Enid Charles in a recent paper. These 
estimates, based on three different assumptions 
with regard to fertility and mortality, predict a 
decrease in population in all three instances. Under 


the most favorable conditions (that mortality would 
continue to fall but that fertility would rise to the 
1931 level and remain constant) a decrease in popu- 
lation of eight per cent would occur. Under un- 
favorable conditions (that fertility and mortality 
would both continue to fall as they have been fall- 
ing) a decrease of ninety per cent in the popula- 
tion could be expected. 

In the United States the situation is not so alarm- 
ing since the birth-rate in this country need not 
necessarily follow that of Europe, which is more 
densely populated. However, O. E. Baker in recent 
bulletins from the Department of Agriculture has 
consistently reported figures which indicate a de- 
clining birth-rate in the United States. He states, 
for example, that between 1921 and 1933 births in 
the United States decreased from 3,000,000 a year 
to 2,300,000 a year (approximately twenty-five per 
cent), and that they continue to decrease at the 
rate of 100,000 a year. According to Baker’s calcu- 
lations the United States will reach a maximum 
population by 1945 or 1950. From then on, assum- 
ing that the present trend continues, a decline in 
population will begin. 

The effects of a declining birth-rate upon the 
socio-economic structure of a nation are difficult to 
predict with certainty because of unknown and un- 
knowable factors. Nevertheless, with regard to a 
few of the possible effects, a certain degree of 
unanimity of opinion may be found among the vari- 
ous experts writing on the subject. Thus it is agreed 
that one effect would be an alteration of the age 
composition of the population. 

Thomas in the September issue of the Journal of 
State Medicine states that in England at the present 
time twenty-three per cent of the population is un- 
der fourteen years of age, sixty-four per cent is 
between fifteen and sixty, and thirteen per cent is 
over sixty. In sixty years, if present rates continue, 
four per cent of the population will be under fifteen, 
fifty-two per cent will be between fifteen and sixty, 
and forty-four per cent will be over sixty. Another 
English investigator states that this effect is al- 
ready noticeable because he finds that an increase 
of fifty per cent in the age group over sixty has 
taken place over a period of thirty years (1901- 
1931). 
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In the United States this effect, while less marked 
than in England, has become at least noticeable in 
recent years. Thus there are at present more chil- 
dren from five to nine years of age than there are 
from zero to four. This fact quite apparently indi- 
cates an inability of the younger group to replace 
the older one. 

Such an alteration in the age composition of a 
given population with a rising proportion of the 
aged due to decreasing mortality rates might be 
expected to have socio-economic consequences of a 
far-reaching nature. Since the bulk of the active 
workers is found in the age group between fifteen 
and sixty, a diminution in their number in favor of 
the old-age group would mean an increasing eco- 
nomic burden on the former. 

This is quite obvious from the fact that there 
would be increased expenditures for old-age bene- 
fits, state homes for the aged, hospitalization facili- 
ties for the care of the diseases of later life such as 
cancer and heart disease. It is probably true, as 
Burch (Journal of Heredity, July 1937) points out 
that this increased expenditure for the aged would 
be counterbalanced to a certain extent by the de- 
creased cost of dependent children, such as for ex- 
ample, schooling facilities and annual expenditures 
for school maintenance. 

It is difficult to see how this system of checks 
and balances could go on indefinitely, however, be- 
cause a declining population would be inevitable if 
the younger age group continued to decrease at the 
present rate. And a declining population, according 
to many economists, would mean an increase rather 
than a diminution in unemployment due to a de- 
creased demand for an consumption of certain capi- 
tal goods such as living quarters, industrial prod- 
ucts, etc. 

Thus, while decrease in the number of dependent 
children might temporarily offset the increased ex- 
penditures due to old age, ultimately that decrease, 
if continued, would lead to a serious economic 
breakdown. To quote Baker: “If the decrease a 
half-century hence be as rapid as that in births dur- 
ing the last decade—over twenty per cent—the 
decline will become a debacle.” This decline and 
eventual extinction of our population is seen by 
Dr. Baker as linked with the decay of family life. 

In attempting to discover causes for the present 
population trends, economists and sociologists are 
greatly hampered by a lack of knowledge of the 
various factors which control changes in popula- 
tions. Nevertheless, explanations have been sug- 
gested to account for the present trend which is so 
widespread. 

One of these, for example, is that population 
trends are manifestations of a natural law which 
governs changes in fertility and that these changes 
in fertility result in the ebbs and flows of popula- 
tion. Another one is that the decline is attributable 
primarily to the lowered economic value of children 
due to factory and industry legislation which is con- 
gruent with the commonly held view that volitional 
rather than natural limitation of fertility is the 
direct cause. The latter explanation is given strong 
support by the fact that the decline in the birth- 
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rate began in some places at a time when the prac- 
tice of contraception had been vigorously advocated 
and promoted. 

The chief objection raised against this point of 
view is that great changes in fertility have occurred 
in countries “under conditions precluding birth con- 
trol” such as Ireland. Brownlee, among others, dis- 
counted the birth-control factor on these grounds. 
Martin (Journal of Hygiene, October 1937), in an- 
alyzing Brownlee’s figures, however, states that 
recent investigations indicate that the increase in 
population in England and Wales in the last three 
decades of the eighteenth century and the early 
years of the nineteenth century was probably a 
consequence of decreasing mortality and not, as 
Brownlee held, of increasing fertility. Martin feels 
that these results tend to weaken the doctrine sup- 
ported by Brownlee and concludes the section of 
his paper devoted to the causes of the decline by 
saying that, although not wholly convincing, the 
current explanation (that of birth control) is the 
most satisfactory interpretation that is at present 
available. 

Gill in his article, Population Growth and Birth 
Control (Journal of Hygiene, December 1934), sup- 
ports this view very strongly even though he be- 
lieves that as a civilized population approaches ma- 
turity natural forces come into play which tend to 
slow down the rate of population growth. Regard- 
ing the factor of artificial birth control Gill has this 
to say: 

The Registrar-General of England and Wales has 
shown that the decline of the birth-rate is correlated 
with a decline of the marriage rate and to the post- 
postment of marriage. He points out that, as a result 
of these two circumstances, the fertility rate has 
declined, partly on account of the reduction of the 
period of potential fecundity, and partly by the cur- 
tailment of the period of maximum fertility in 
women (18-25 years). The Registrar-General, how- 
ever, states that the decline of the birth-rate cannot 
be wholly attributed to these causes, and he opines 
that nearly seventy per cent of the decline of the 
birth-rate must be attributed to the artificial restric- 
tion of births. 

It is not entirely impossible that other factors may 
also have contributed to the decline of fertility; thus 
the postponement of the average age of marriage of 
females from seventeen to twenty-two years would 
reduce the apparent fertility-rate of married women 
by rendering it almost impossible for women belong- 
ing to two generations to bear children contempo- 
raneously. Again, the possibility of a real decline of 
fertility in modern England cannot be excluded. But, 
whether this surmise be correct or not, it is scarcely 
open to doubt that a large part of the decline of the 
birth-rate in England (and also in France and in 


certain other countries) during the past thirty years 
is due to the artificial restriction of births. 


The ultimate significance of birth control as a 
factor in the present population trends has yet to 
be determined by additional statistical investiga- 
tion. A considerable proportion of the preliminary 
evidence, however, indicates that it has been and is 
an important factor in the declining birth-rate. It 
would not seem wholly unscientific, therefore, to 
suggest that pending additional investigation a 
moratorium on “volitional control of fertility” be 
declared. 
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SLOVAK MANOR 


ACCORDING to an eminent ethnologist, with 
whom I have frequently conferred, there are 
750,000 varieties of cockroaches, as compared with 
a mere 150,000 kinds of butterflies. In the great 
cockroach Sanhedrin sit aristocrats and plebeians, 
the celebrated archy of Don Marquis fame falling 
into a class by himself. But of all the 750,000 none, 
in my opinion, are more repulsive than the type 
of man or woman who swindles the poor out of 
the savings of a life-time. Today there are some 
1,500 poor people who were recently victimized in 
such an affair. One of these unfortunates lost in 
the venture all of $2,500 which he had received as 
damages for the loss of his hand in a factory ac- 
cident. The poor fish is now in an insane asylum 
in New Jersey. A veteran lost $1,000, all he had. 

It required six months of hard work from John 
J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney General of New York 
State, and his staff to pry up the rock under which 
these human insects were operating. In the end, 
thirty-nine persons were indicted, of whom the 
leader was a Mrs. Ethel Smolens and her husband, 
Sanford Goldner. Mrs. Smolens had been suspected 
of sharp practice as far back as 1934. The plan to 
which the victims were asked to contribute their 
earnings was grandiose, “Slovak Manor,” a mag- 
nificent real-estate development in Suffolk County, 
Long Island (N. Y.). Scrub-land lots valued at $2.66 
to $10.00 were sold for $500 to $1,000. A canal was 
to be built to Great South Bay on the Atlantic 
Ocean. Parks, churches, schools, clubs, newspapers, 
etc., were lavishly promised in the prospectus. 

Americans of Slovak origin or descent rightly 
resent the linking up of the Slovak name with such 
an outrageous performance, and the victimizing of 
their own countrymen. The persons lured into the 
scheme were not representative of the Slovak group 
in this country. Apparently they were carefully 
chosen from among isolated and unsophisticated 
elements. Leaders in cultural and religious activities 
among the Slovaks were not in the picture. 

Thirty years have elapsed since, around 1908, 
plans were made for another Slovak venture under 
much more respectable auspices. The National 
Slavonic Society (Narodny Slovensky Spolok), 
non-sectarian beneficial organization with over 
100,000 members, planned a Slovak colony at Saint 
Mary’s City, Md. The chief advertiser of the ad- 
venture was a cultured Slovak gentleman who still 
continues, I believe, to write for the Slovak press. 
Several thousand acres of farm land were pur- 
chased around the hamlet of Saint Mary’s City, 
most of it being part of the famous Brome Estate, 
which contained the original town lots of Lord 
Baltimore’s settlement. 

The centre of the Saint Mary’s City colony was 


to be a National Home for the orphans and aged 
of the National Slavonic Society, for which pur- 
pose Snow Hill Manor, adjacent to the Brome prop- 
erty, was bought, a superb site overlooking the 
broad reaches of the Saint Mary’s River and Saint 
Mary’s Hundred. Snow Hill Manor was one of the 
original colonial grants, named after Abel and Jus- 
tinian Snow, Catholic companions of Leonard Cal- 
vert and Father Andrew White. The colonists would 
furnish the food products to the National Home, 
and would have steamer line to Baltimore. 

Some sixty families, if my recollection is correct, 
arrived on a river steamer at Saint Mary’s in 1910. 
They lived in a temporary wooden structure, a 
“hotel,” while they were building their modest 
barns and later the humble homes that did for 
dwellings. Religiously they were divided: some of 
them fervent Catholics, a few Lutherans, the rest 
more or less infected with Socialism or Commu- 
nism, reflecting the mixed allegiances of the N. S. S. 
and its officials. 

Soon, however, difficulties began to beset the 
colony. The National Home never materialized. 
Each triennial convention of the N. S. S. postponed 
its fulfilment to another three years, and internal 
dissensions rent the national organization. In the 
meanwhile, the “hotel” burnt down and the colon- 
ists had difficulty in purchasing livestock and farm 
equipment. Driven to take up tobacco farming in 
order to make a living, they were obliged to learn 
new agricultural methods and to acquire much 
larger tracts of land. 

Of the original sixty settlers only some twenty- 
three families remained, of whom five or six were 
Czech. The rest abandoned the project or sold out 
to the remaining few. These latter showed, for the 
most part, admirable perseverance. Now, after 
thirty years, many of this remnant and of their 
children are still upon Maryland soil, and have 
become highly respected members of the local com- 
munity. The story of their trying experiences forms 
one of America’s land epics. It also helped to rally 
Catholic Slovaks elsewhere around their great 
Catholic organizations. 

The sad feature in both these instances, Saint 
Mary’s City and “Slovak Manor’—which I do not 
at all mean to place in the same class—is that the 
one was intended and the other pretended to satisfy 
an eminently praiseworthy, sound craving: the 
desire for a home upon the land, in a Christian 
community, away from the temptations to the 
young and the insecurity to the old of the indus- 
trial cities of the East. In other words, they were 
to fulfil the real dream of the Slovak immigrant 
to the United States. The sacrifices and hopes 
buried therein are a challenge to society to find 
some response to these cravings as long as they 
are in the human heart. JOHN LAFARGE 
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LIBERAL VASSAR 


LIBERAL is a word that is wrested to many base 
uses. Saint Paul wrote of the freedom wherewith 
Christ has made us free, and what he had in mind 
was the bondage of sin from which Our Lord de- 
livered us by His death upon the Cross. In this 
sense, everyone who follows Christ and His teach- 
ings is “free,” and a true “liberal.” 

In its original political sense, “liberal’’ meant one 
who strove to obtain a larger degree of freedom for 
the citizen, as opposed to one who defended a form 
of government centralized in a monarch or in a rul- 
ing class. Thus, the prelates and nobles who obliged 
King John to grant the Magna Charta, and the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, were 
“liberals.” In course of time, the term was adopted 
by religious groups whose members broke away 
from the principle of authority as it existed to a 
greater or less degree in the body from which they 
had parted. Many, perhaps most, of the popular 
non-Catholic preachers are “liberals” in this sense. 
At the present time, however, “liberal” is used in 
reference to so many parties, factions and individ- 
uals, in the religious, social and economic fields, 
that an inclusive definition is all but impossible. 

Thus a few days ago, the daughter of a prom- 
inent diplomat returned from Russia after three 
months as a student at the Moscow Juridical In- 
stitute. In the true diplomatic manner, the lady 
parried the reporters who questioned her as to the 
courses she had pursued. She admitted, however, 
that she had made no study of “the Soviet domestic 
law,” or of the Soviet concept of criminal jurispru- 
dence. “I’ve never been a Communist,” she added, 
“but of course, Vassar,” the school to which she is 
returning, “is quite liberal.” 

The statement throws no light on “liberalism” as 
it may exist at Vassar, but it pours a flood of light 
on the young lady’s concept of “liberalism.” Evi- 
dently she looks upon a philosophy which denies 
that any man can plead rights against the Govern- 
ment, as “liberal.” Similarly a philosophy which 
upholds the totalitarian state, under which the 
many are subjected to the few, is likewise “liberal.” 
Vassar may be quite “liberal,” but we are certain 
that the “liberalism” which exists in Russia is not 
the law under which Vassar is governed. 

Years and experience may give this young lady 
a new outlook upon life. Unfortunately, her present 
concept is shared by many who are older and who 
should be wiser. Not one of the so-called “liberal” 
magazines which holds up the despotism of the 
Soviet to Americans as an ideal government, could 
exist for a day under the rule of Stalin. For there 
is no free press in Russia, no freedom to express 
an opinion on matters of government, no freedom 
to exercise any of the rights which belong to man, 
not by toleration of the Government, but by the 
fiat of his Maker. 

Wherever Communism gains control, man is no 
longer a citizen, but a slave. Communism is not 
“liberalism” but, essentially, an atheistic despotism 
under which no man is free. 
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DEBT AND DRINK 


IS it permissible to drink whiskey when the bills 
are unpaid? This question is not taken from Emily 
Post. It is proposed by one of the largest distilling 
firms, and is answered in the negative. “We don’t 
want to sell whiskey to anyone who buys it at a 
sacrifice of the necessities of life.” Good. But if 
the distillers are loath to sell whiskey to persons 
who canot afford to purchase it, they ought to exer- 
cise stricter supervision over the retail trade, and 
join with the police in enforcing order. The brewers 
have established this supervision. The distillers 
should follow them. 


BUSINESS AND THE 


NOW that the smoke of battle has lifted, it is 
clear that neither Mr. Jackson, Secretary Ickes, 
nor the President meant to condemn all “busi- 
ness,” not even all “big business.” What they 
had in mind was the grasping business, usually 
a monopoly, which by its control of capital and 
credit can, almost at will, throw the whole na- 
tion into a panic. 

But we have had big business in this coun- 
try, and monopolies too, for three-quarters of a 
century. During more than half that time we 
have had legislation, most of it Federal, de- 
signed to curb the evils which undoubtedly re- 
sult when heavily capitalized groups are per- 
mitted to run riot. On its face, the legislation 
now on the books would seem strong enough 
and direct enough, were it enforced. Probably 
what the Attorney-General means when he 
calls for more legislation is legislation which 
can be more easily enforced—in other words, 
a remission of the existing laws. 

We hope that he will not press for legisla- 
tion which is either sniping or confiscatory. It 
ought to be possible for the Government to 
enforce legislation which will control, without 
either discouraging investments, or putting on 
Congress duties which Congress almost certain- 
ly will be unable to fulfill. Confiscation will not 
mean liberation for the worker, but a Govern- 
ment which nearly approaches Fascism. 

As for the sniping type of legislation, we 
agree fully with General Johnson when he 
writes that there is no excuse “for the present 
sniping and hostility between business and the 




















JUSTICE FOR WORKERS 


CRITICISM has been made of a statement which, 
in various forms, has frequently appeared on these 
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SERVICE AND GRAFT 


SOME four years ago, we suggested that the Presi- 
dent could do much to give us a real civil-service 
system by vetoing bills which exempt employes 
from even the loose requirements of our prevail- 
ing lax methods. Thus far Congress has been un- 
able to realize that thoughtful citizens are disgusted 
with the custom of considering public office as a 
source of private graft. They know, if Congress 
does not, that this means poor work, or no work 
at all, at a high cost. In the interests of honest gov- 
ernment, we hope that for the future the Presi- 
dent will not hesitate to use the veto. 


ND THE GOVERNMENT 


Government.” If we have Tom Girdlers in the 
industrial world, we appear to have their equiv- 
alents at Washington. They are not Commu- 
nists, but they seem to share the Communists’ 
love of strife and disorder. Their interviews and 
their speeches can raise a storm which half a 
dozen conciliatory messages from the President 
cannot still. 

“Big business” needs executives who can see 
and admit the evils which have grown up rank- 
ly under the capitalistic system, and who will 
cooperate with the Government in uprooting 
them. What the Government needs is men who 
understand that the evils are not inherent in 
the system, and can be removed without de- 
stroying the system. Just as capital and labor 
must work together, so business and the Gov- 
ernment must find a policy of cooperation to 
remove the present economic depression. That 
policy will not be found as long as business and 
the Federal Government prefer to snipe at each 
other. 

It is to be hoped that the interviews held 
last week by the President with the leaders of 
American industry will result in legislation 
which will bring the country the relief it needs. 
Capital must understand its duties to the work- 
er, and its obligations to work for the common 
good, and not for profits alone. The President 
has stated publicly that the offenders are few. 
In that case, legislation which penalizes all for 
the offenses of a minority should not be con- 
sidered. It will merely aggravate the evils from 
which we now suffer. 














pages. From time to time we have observed that 
the civil authority is not to be censured if it in- 
clines to tilt the scales in favor of the wage-earner 
rather than in that of his employer. We are met 
by the accusation that this tilting can be justified 
only on a wrong principle, since the state should 
deal with all in “equal’’ justice. 

Now we hope that we, with every Catholic, are 
ready to plump for justice and for all that justice 
implies. There probably never was a world, or even 
a large community, in which justice was strictly 
and consistently applied to all alike, and we frankly 
confess that we should not like to live in a world 
of that kind. There may be some stout individuals 
here and there who can stand up before all the 
world and demand justice, nothing but justice, but 
there are not many. Most of us would prefer our 
justice mixed with a little charity. Perhaps we have 
discovered that unless we aim at charity in our 
dealing with our fellows, we are not apt to do them 
justice, but to fall below what is required. At any 
rate, the man who feels that he can get along in 
this sodden world with justice and no charity is 
either a rarity or a victim of self-deception. 

In point of fact, however, the statement criticised 
is really taken from the Leonine Encyclical On the 
Condition of the Working Classes. ““Wage-earners,” 
the Pontiff teaches, “should be specially cared for 
and protected by the Government,” not because 
this is a duty made obligatory by charity, but be- 
cause it is required by distributive justice. Since 
this special care has been called in question as 
though it were contrary to Catholic teaching, it 
may be well to analyze the thought which led to 
the Pontiff’s declaration. 

On page 162 of the Encyclical (America Press 
edition) the Pope begins to treat of social action 
by the state. The foremost duty of rulers of the 
state is to insure that the laws and their adminis- 
tration be such as to realize public well-being. But 
the state prospers and thrives through every ac- 
tivity “which makes the citizens better and hap- 
pier.” Hence the state should strive to benefit every 
class in society, but in particular “to promote the 
interests of the poor.” Why? 

The Pontiff explains. In the eyes of the state, 
“the interests of all, whether high or low, are 
equal.” Workers no less than employers are mem- 
bers of the state, “‘real living parts which make up 
through the family the body of the state, and it 
need hardly be said that they are in every state 
largely in the majority.” 

It would be irrational to neglect one portion of 
the citizens and favor another; and therefore the 
public administration must duly and solicitously 
provide for the welfare and the comfort of the 
working classes; otherwise that law of justice will 
be violated which ordains that every man shall have 
his due. (p. 163.) 

After observing that “it is only by the labor of 
workers that states grow rich,” the Pontiff adds, 
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“justice therefore demands that the interests of the 
working-classes should be carefully watched over 
by the administration” so that “being housed, 
clothed and bodily fit, they may find their lives 
less hard and more endurable.” 


It follows that whatever shall appear to prove 
conducive to the well-being of those who work should 
obtain favorable consideration ... for it cannot but 
be good for the commonwealth to shield from 
misery those on whom it so largely depends for the 
things that it needs. (p. 164.) 

Rights must be religiously respected wherever 
they exist . . . still it is the duty when there is ques- 
tion of defending the rights of individuals, the poor 
and the badly-off have a claim to especial considera 
tion. The richer class have many ways of shielding 
themselves, and stand less in need of help from the 
state; whereas the mass of the poor have no re- 
sources of their own to fall back on, and must chief- 
ly depend upon the assistance of the state. And it 
is for this reason that wage-earners, since they 
mostly belong to that class, should be specially cared 
for and protected by the Government. (p. 166. Italics 
inserted.) 

The state therefore does no wrong when it tilts 
the scales for the poor man. For only by a little 


tilting can he obtain that which is due him. 


“HEAD OF THE NATION” 


WE hope that we are not captious in objecting 
strongly to Mr. Roosevelt’s description of himself 
as “head of the nation.” 

Stalin is the de facto head of the Soviet Re- 
publics. Hitler is de facto head of the German Gov- 
ernment. 

But under the Constitution of the United States 
there is no “head of the nation.” That form of gov- 
ernment is alien to our traditions and history, and 
to the fundamental law of the land. 

The United States has a two-fold form of govern- 
ment, Federal and State. The forty-eight States 
have their reserved rights, their Constitutions and 
their customs. Each is as sovereign in its sphere 
as is the Federal Government. The States are not 
mere geographical divisions, subject to the Fed- 
eral Government. Over the activities which belong 
to them, the Federal Government has no authority 
and no control. 

Uncontrolled in its sphere, the Federal Govern- 
ment has three departments, none supreme, all co- 
ordinate. The rights and duties of the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial departments are de- 
fined and distributed by the Federal Constitution. 
Neither Congress, the Supreme Court, nor the 
President is “head of the nation.” The three to- 
gether form the Government of the United States. 
The President is merely the official in whom, ac- 
cording to Article I of the Constitution, “the ex- 
ecutive power shall be vested.” He is not the “head 
of the nation,” or of the Government. 

We trust that we are not petty or legalistic. But 
when a title is assumed by officials, the reality to 
which the title corresponds may be gradually ar- 
rogated. Ten years ago some Germans smiled when 
Hitler styled himself Fuehrer. They do not smile 
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AS WE BELIEVE 


IT is commonly said that ours is not an age of faith 
in God. If at times we have questioned the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the statement, examination has 
probably shown us the futility of arguing against 
a fact. To people who live in a Catholic environ- 
ment, it may seem exaggerated, but only because 
these fortunate folk close their eyes to realities. 

True, the Church continues to bring the light of 
the Gospel to pagan lands, true also that in every 
nation she has her victories. But we must not for- 
get that even in our own country, where the Church 
can exercise her functions as in no other, the Chris- 
tianity which once infused our laws and customs is 
fast disappearing. We countenance legislation which 
year by year makes divorce easier. We tolerate or 
even approve devices which debase marriage and 
promote vice. We support an educational system 
from which God and His law are excluded, and 
under this abominable system nine out of every ten 
boys and girls are growing to maturity. If these 
things can be done in the green wood, what shall 
be done in the dry? Since conditions are even worse 
in other countries, it may be said in sober truth 
that ours is not an age of faith in God. 

In tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Matthew, viii, 1-13) 
many of us will probably dwell with more pleasure 
upon the instances of simple faith there exhibited 
than upon the two miraculous cures which are 
recorded. It is much that a leper should be cleansed, 
and that a sick servant be healed. In each case we 
have an exercise of the miraculous power pertain- 
ing to Our Divine Lord. But it is more to know that 
the leper had no doubt of Our Lord’s goodness, and 
that the centurion who interceded for his servant 
was sure that merely a word from Our Lord was 
all that was necessary. Our Lord dismissed the 
leper with the formal injunction to show himself 
to the priests and offer the gift which Moses had 
commanded, but the centurion He praised for his 
“great faith.” 

The centurion merits more than passing notice. 
A Gentile and a military man, he seems to have 
qualities not characteristic of his class in that age. 
That he was a kindly person is shown by his solici- 
tude for his servant. His unwillingness to cause 
Our Lord any inconvenience shows that he was a 
gentleman. “Lord, I am not worthy that thou 
shouldst enter under my roof.” For centuries the 
Church has incorporated the centurion’s faith and 
humility in one of the most solemn and sacred 
parts of the Holy Sacrifice. Although there is no 
Gospel record, we may feel sure that Our Lord 
not only cured the servant but gave the master the 
gift of supernatural faith. 

Some of us may feel more comfortable in liken- 
ing ourselves to the leper, but we must remember 
that Our Lord holds up for our example the vivid, 
humble, unquestioning faith of the centurion. Our 
Lord knows every trial of mind and body that is 
ours, because He is omniscient. He is anxious to 
strengthen and console us, because He is all-good. 
But we must approach him with faith, and as we 
believe so will it be done unto us. 
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THE ConcrREss. Senator Reynolds of North Caro- 
lina read to the Senate a newspaper report stating 
that Adrian Alvarez Hevia, serving a life sentence, 
not eligible for parole until 1958, was paroled from 
prison in Dannemora, New York, through the inter- 
vention of the Spanish Consul General so that 
Hevia might enlist in the Red army in Spain. Sen- 
ator Reynolds introduced a resolution calling on 
Administration officials for information concerning 
activities of persons, including foreign diplomats 
who “have recently been engaged or are now active 
in enlisting” recruits in the United States for for- 
eign wars. Senator Bennett C. Clark of Missouri 
objected, the resolution was tabled. . . . The House 
Appropriations Committee’s report upbraided the 
expenditure of “disproportionate sums” for Admin- 
istration publicity. The report censured the spend- 
ing of this money for “the printing of publications, 
often on high-priced paper and under expensive 
covers, or the preparation of press releases, maga- 
zine articles, broadcasts, motion pictures, etc., the 
primary purpose of which is to build up a public 
demand for the services of the agency issuing the 
publicity.”. . . President Roosevelt sent a letter to 
the House opposing the Ludlow resolution requiring 
a national vote by the people before the country 
could be involved in a foreign war. By a vote of 209 
to 188, the House refused to let the resolution come 
out of committee for consideration on the floor. 
The Ludlow resolution would permit declaration of 
war by Congress without a referendum if the Unit- 
ed States, its possessions, or any part of the West- 
ern Hemisphere were invaded. . . . The Senate or- 
dered investigation of the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission. . . . The House voted the President 
power to veto any item in a bill without vetoing the 
whole measure. One exception was made to this 
power: appropriations for veterans. . . . The Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill, allowing $1,414,- 
818,515 for thirty-nine independent agencies, re- 
ceived House approval. . . . The week-old filibuster 
conducted by Southern Senators against the Wag- 
ner-Van Nuys Anti-Lynching Bill continued. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. The United States will ne- 
gotiate a reciprocal trade agreement with Great 
Britain, Secretary Hull formally announced... . 
The President named Joseph P. Kennedy as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, Hugh R. Wilson as Am- 
bassador to Germany. Joseph E. Davies will be 
shifted from Moscow to Brussels. Mr. Kennedy was 
born in Boston, September 6, 1888, graduated from 
Harvard in 1912. . . . The Treasury Department 
agreed to purchase 35,000,000 ounces of silver from 
the Mexican Government, thus aiding stabilization 
of Mexico’s currency. . . . While spokesmen of the 
Administration were upholding the practices of the 


New Deal at Jackson Day dinners all over the land, 
business was showing increasing losses, dropping 
below the levels of 1937, 1936 and 1935. The Presi- 
dent spoke at a $100-a-plate Jackson Day dinner in 
Washington. His speech was broadcast nationally 
and abroad. He said he would battle to the finish 
with “a few—a mere handful of the total of business 
men and bankers and industrialists—who will fight 
to the last ditch to retain autocratic controls over 
the industry and the finances of the country.”. . . 
“Once more,” the President declared, “the head of 
the nation is working with all his might and main 
to restore and to uphold the integrity of the morals 
of democracy.”. . . Since December 1, between 250,- 
000 and 300,000 men were put on WPA rolls. The 
total now on relief is approximately 1,760,000. .. . 
Mr. Roosevelt discussed with industrial leaders the 
question of economic recovery through cooperation 
between the Administration and industry. After the 
meeting, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., expressed the belief 
cooperation would be closer. The President invited 
forty-six other leaders to confer with him. Said 
Senator Vandenberg: “Until the Administration 
gets ready to go consistently in one direction for 
at least twenty minutes at a time, conferences won’t 
do any good.” 


WASHINGTON. “Preservation and encouragement 
of orderly processes,”’ more than the protection of 
citizens and trade, constitute our interest in China, 
Secretary Hull revealed. . . . General Motors presi- 
dent, William S. Knudsen, told a Senatorial com- 
mittee that ability to sell cars, not ability to pro- 
duce them, was the important thing. He looks for a 
business upturn in the Spring. . . . The “key log” in 
the business jam was in the electric utilities situa- 
tion, Economist Leonard P. Ayres told the Senate. 
. .. A new Assistant Secretary of Labor, Charles 
V. McLaughlin, of Nebraska, appeared in Washing- 
ton. . . . Immediate construction of twenty ocean- 
going ships, plans for twenty-three more were in- 
cluded in a Maritime Commission agreement with 
seven steamship companies. . . . A bill extending 
the powers of the Federal Trade Commission over 
unfair trade practices was approved by the House. 
. . . President Wilson’s Panama Canal ideology was 
being threatened by his former son-in-law. Senator 
McAdoo will seek to have coastwise and intercoastal 
shipping exempted from payment of Panama Canal 
tolls and to grant subsidies to coastwise lines which 
also engage in foreign trade. . . . A resolution call- 
ing for encouragement of the profit-sharing idea 
throughout the country, as a means to “spread 
prosperity without placing business in a strait jack- 
et” was introduced by Senator Vandenberg. . . . It 
was estimate Administration free mail cost during 
the last four years $120,694,678. 
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At Home. Many modern airplanes cannot be con- 
sidered safe, Dr. Joseph S. Ames, chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics said. 
Safety has been sacrificed to designs for speed and 
load capacity, he declared. ... Mayor Frank Hague 
continued his efforts to keep the C. I. O. out of 
Jersey City. . . . Georgia made President Roose- 
velt’s birthday, January 30, a legal holiday. .. . Ten 
persons went to their death as a Northwest Airlines 
plane crashed into a snow-covered Montana peak. 
. .. The Samoan Clipper, aflame, dropped into the 
Pacific, as death came to seven fliers. . . . Former- 
Braintruster Raymond E. Moley referred to Assis- 
tant Attorney General Jackson’s “soap box philip- 
rics” as “completely vague.” Dr. Moley said the 
basic trouble of business was President Roosevelt’s 
attempt to blend two irreconcilable economic poli- 
cies. .... David Dubinsky, president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, C. I. O. 
affiliate, accused the C. I. O. of responsibility for 
the failure of recent peace negotiations with the 
A. F. of L. He assailed the Communists in the 
C. I. O., said they wanted discord and strife between 
the two labor groups. ... John P. Frey, A. F. of L. 
executive, made public a questionnaire which, he 
said, was sent out by the Central Committee of the 
Communist party in the United States. The Com- 
munists are counting their allies in Governmental 
jobs, arranging for further participation in the 
C. I. O., Mr. Frey declared. 


SPAIN. Following his penetration of the Leftist 
fifteen-mile line around Teruel, Franco’s army 
holds dominating heights northwest and west of the 
town. Atop La Muela de Teruel, gazing down on 
Teruel from its western side is the Franco artillery. 
Red artillery pours forth shells from the east and 
southwest. It is not believed that either the Franco 
or Red forces is in the town. 12,000 noncombatants 
were evacuated. Fierce fighting continued around 
the emptied town. Nationalist soldiers crept east 
of Concud, and southeast of Celedas, menacing the 
Red base at Tortajada. ... When the Leftist army 
of 60,000 fell on the Franco garrison of 5,000, the 
Generalissimo immediately rushed to the rescue. 
As his troops drew near to Teruel, Mayor José 
Maicas with 500 soldiers fought his way out to the 
Nationalist lines, but Colonel Francisco Rey d’Har- 
court, after some resistance, surrendered. When 
Rey d’Harcourt announced his intention of surren- 
dering, women aiding the garrison’s resistance, de- 
nounced him as “fa cowardly traitor.” Mayor Maicas 
said that Colonel Rey d’Harcourt showed signs of 
“military incompetence and weakness of character 
as soon as the first attack on the town was 
made.”. . . 


_ GREAT BrITAIN. Just seventeen years ago Black 
and Tans were murdering Irishmen in Ireland. 
World opinion, outraged by English brutality, 
forced a settlement. In 1921, at 10 Downing Street, 
London, British and Irish representatives gathered 
around a table. The Irish Free State came into 
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being. This week, Eamon de Valera, Frime Minister 
of the new Ireland, with his associate gathered 
around the same table with British Prime Minister 
Chamberlain and members of his cabinet. Differ- 
ences still remaining between the two countries will 
be discussed in an atmosphere much more friendly 
than was that of the 1921 gathering. 


CHINA-JAPAN. ‘Twelve Japanese warships unload- 
ed landing parties, seized control of Tsingtao, chief 
seaport of Shantung. In 1914 Japanese captured 
Tsingtao from the Germans. . . . Chinese military 
positions along the Lung-Hai Railway and part of 
the Tientsin-Pukow Railway were imperilled by 
Japanese advances. . . . Japanese airmen bombed 
Nanning, Kwangsi Province capital, wrought havoc 
in a French Catholic mission, killed Father Martin, 
wounded Father Cuenot. ... For the first time since 
1914, the Imperial Council of Japan met in Tokyo, 
in the presence of the Emperor. 


FOOTNOTES. Italy announced the largest naval 
program in her history: two new 35,000-ton battle- 
ships, twelve 2,000-ton destroyer flotilla leaders, 
many submarines. . . . The regular New Year’s re- 
ception of the foreign diplomatic corps by Chan- 
celor Hitler was characterized by an exchange of 
conciliatory addresses. Dean of the diplomatic 
corps, Papal Nuncio Cesare Orsenigo, presented the 
corps’ greeting, to the effect that the world cried 
for peace on a basis of justice, order, neighborly 
love. Hitler replied that peace was also his aim. ... 
The Rome Protocol States held a meeting in Buda- 
pest. Following it, Austria and Hungary announced 
their intention to extend de jure recognition to the 
Franco Government in Spain. Both countries af- 
firmed their determination to fight Communist 
propaganda in their countries. ... France protested 
to Tokyo the killing of a French priest by Japanese 
airmen. . . . Following the decree of June 28, 1936, 
outlawing abortions and the laws making divorce 
more difficult, the Moscow birth rate almost dou- 
bled. The Red Parliament, latest of Stalin’s at- 
tempts to make gullible foreigners think there is at 
least some pretense of democracy in Russia, opened 
in Moscow. . . . Mussolini reaffirmed Italy’s attach- 
ment to the Catholic Church, his determination to 
abide by the Lateran Treaty, in a speech to sixty- 
two Bishops, 2,000 priests, whom he rewarded for 
helping make Italy independent of wheat imports. 
In a meeting held later, Pope Pius thanked the 
Bishops and priests, thanked Mussolini. He said: 
“... we have derived great benefit from the recon- 
ciliation between the Church and the State in 
Italy.” Referring to Germany, the Holy Father de- 
clared: “ ... alas, when we cast our eyes in the 
direction of the Alps, we cannot but see threats, 
clouds and mists.” ... A new French crisis ap- 
peared. Nine Socialist Cabinet members resigned, 
forcing Radical Socialist Premier Chautemps to 
hand in the resignation of his entire Cabinet to. 
the President. With the fall of its second Govern-- 
ment, Popular Front unity was threatened. 
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SALAZAR AND FASCISM 


EDITOR: Your policy of clarity in the use of titles, 
definitely illustrated in the discussion that centered 
about misnomers applied to Franco’s forces, has led 
me to expect similar accuracy in all cases. But in a 
recent issue AMERICA (December 18) fell notably 
short of this norm. In his article Mr. Macgowan is 
at pains to point out that Fascism unqualified is a 
misleading term which excellently serves as a shib- 
boleth for Communist propaganda. Yet his conclu- 
sions are apparently forgotten in the title of Father 
Patterson’s stimulating article, Salazar, Inspirer of 
Corporative State. 

When Salazar is said to reject the label of Fas- 
cism, the unqualified use of this term leads to the 
same perplexity that Mr. Macgowan sought to dis- 
pel. It would have been preferable if Father Patter- 
son had defined the object of Salazar’s repudiation 
with a term or designation less open to misunder- 
standing and confusion. 

Did Salazar wish to identify all the European 
countries that now go under that name Fascism 
and reject them en bloc? If Mussolini calls Italy a 
Fascist State, is it conceivable that he wishes to 
convey the same idea that Salazar’s use of the word 
implies? Father Patterson’s clear description of the 
present Portuguese Government shows its many 
similarities with the essentials of the Italian Cor- 
porative State. Therefore what Salazar rejects must 
be some unessential, accidential aspect of Fascism. 

If my reasoning is correct and this is really Sala- 
zar’s intention, I can only repeat my initial com- 
plaint; and I suggest that AMERICA adopt Mr. Mac- 
gowan’s distinct uses of the Fascist terms. 

Baltimore, Md. GEORGE KERWIN 


HAPPY MEDIUM 


EDITOR: I have rarely if ever seen anything as 
good as The Left and The Right (December 18) for 
Christian courage and to the teeth of those who 
need it most. I choose the two merely as samples. 
AMERICA rarely comes without such spicy bits. 
New York, N. Y. REv. GABRIEL ZEMA, S.J. 


SPANISH NOTATIONS 


EDITOR: England could have put a stop to the 
foreign aid long ago by telling France that it had 
to be stopped. France could not disobey if England 
put down her foot. The English Government knows, 
and knew from the beginning, at least from Octo- 
ber, 1936, that Franco would win. She does not 
want the Reds to win. But she does not want 
Franco to win too soon or too easily. The longer 


the war lasts, the weaker Spain will be, and Eng- 
land wants a weak Spain. She also wants a Spain 
that will be dependent on her in reconstruction. 

A good article—as far as it shows the weakness, 
chaos and lack of unity and discipline in the Red 
front—appears from Allison Peers in Studies for 
December. It shows, however, that with all his mul- 
titudinous references to the press he has been de- 
ceived. For instance, he makes much of a meeting 
of the Red parliament at Valencia in October be- 
cause there were three Moderates there: (1) 
Maura. This is a fair example of Red lying. Maura 
was announced to be coming. They even gave out 
a statement by him. His journey from Brussels to 
Barcelona was described. He was even photo- 
graphed in Barcelona. He was present at Valencia. 
He refused to be interviewed there, and Maura never 
left Brussels. But Allison Peers had the Barcelona 
papers! (2) Portela. He fled to France for his life 
in July, 1936. From Nice he sent a long letter to 
Franco pledging him his support—‘“such as I can 
give, for I have lost everything.” He is a Mason. He 
was a wealthy man and had his property in Bar- 
celona. The Reds had seized it. He was offered its 
restoration if he came back. He came back. A spe- 
cial court was set up there to decide on the case. 
I read the decision. It declared that he had done 
nothing to forfeit his rights. He was a good Repub- 
lican. The property was restored and he appeared 
in the Cortes at Valencia—but he went back to 
France for safety! (3) Guerra del Rio. He is a 
Mason. He defended Masenez in the Cortes in 1933. 
He is a native of Las Palmas. I knew the family 
there. His brother (a medico) gave me a letter to 
him for Madrid. I did not use it, as I got into the 
Cortes on a ticket from Lerroux. Lerroux was a 
Mason, too, but refused to be dictated to by the 
Grand Orient. He had to fly to Portugal and several 
of his lieutenants were assassinated before they 
could escape. 


Elmira, N. Y. REv. OWEN B. MCGUIRE 


MY SECRET 


EDITOR: About that most interesting contribution 
(AMERICA, January 8) concerning Felix Arvers and 
his beautiful sonnet, My Secret. 

For your information permit me to call to your 
attention that such is not the case—a translation 
having been made by our own beloved Longfellow 
many years ago. This sonnet has been a favorite of 
mine as far back as I can remember, and so unex- 
pectedly coming upon its beautiful lines in AMERICA 
was like greeting an old friend, now even dearer 
because of Mr. Willison’s lovely translation and 
enlightening remarks about its origin and author. 

Paterson, N. J. FILOMENA T. WANTER 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 











MORE NOTES 


ON THE PROBLEM MIND 


LEONARD FEENEY 








THE readers of this column may remember a 
sketch I did recently about a certain Mr. Wells, a 
middle-aged, dyspeptic American business man, a 
perfect product of heresy, who was traveling on 
an Italian boat from Naples to New York, and was 
vastly stumped by the mysteriousness of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, an item which he could not intellectually 
absorb, inasmuch as he could not pigeon-hole it in 
any of the categories of knowledge in which he was 
experienced. 

There may be a certain amount of supplementary 
pleasure in seeing this little gentleman in action. I 
offer him in an altercation with his wife, at the 
point in their voyage when they are passing the 
islands of the Azores. 

In the course of their argument it will be con- 
venient to refer to him as Edgar, and to Mrs. Wells 
as Eleanor. She is a large, pleasant-faced woman, 
who has endured this waspy little bozo for well on 
to thirty years. Her patience is as inexhaustible as 
her stupidity is innocuous and as his conceit is acid. 
They begin: 


ELEANOR: (dropping her knitting and pointing in the 
distance) Edgar, is that island way over there an Azore? 
EDGAR: (awaking from a drowse) Is what a what? 
ELEANOR: That island! Is it an Azore? 

EDGAR: My dear, you don’t say an Azore. The islands 
are called The Azores. But you don’t call one of them 
an Azore. 

ELEANOR: What do you call one of them? 

EDGAR: You call one of them one of the Azores. 
ELEANOR: Oh, what’s the difference! 

EDGAR: My dear, there’s a lot of difference. An Azore 
is a solecism. 

ELEANOR: It’s a what? 

EDGAR: It isn’t said. People don’t use the expression 
an Azore. 

ELEANOR: I don’t see that it matters what expression 
you use as long as you make yourself clear. 

EDGAR: But that’s the point! You don’t make yourself 
clear. Furthermore, you made the same sort of silly mis- 
take when we were in Switzerland. 

ELEANOR: What did I say in Switzerland? 

EDGAR: Don’t you remember in the hotel in Interlaken, 
when you were pointing out the window at one of the 
— and you asked Mrs. Featherstone: Is that an 
Alp? 

ELEANOR: Well, it was an Alp, wasn’t it? 

EDGAR: It was not an Alp. The term is incorrect. It 
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was one of The Alps, do you see? .. . It was one of Theee 
Alps! 

ELEANOR: I don’t see why you have to say one of 
Theee Alps in order to speak about a simple Alp. 
EDGAR: Listen, my dear! Will you please listen? .. . 
There are certain nouns in the English language—I mean 
the English language as intelligent people speak it— 
there are certain nouns, I say, which we call collective 
nouns, and they have no singular form. 

ELEANOR: Oh, don’t bother going into details. 
EDGAR: I will bother. I have to go around with you 
constantly, and listen to your asinine mistakes .. . and 
I have to suffer shame because of your ignorance. And 
I want you to correct it. I am trying to explain the whole 
thing to you in a nutshell. Can’t you see what I’m trying 
to do? 

ELEANOR: Well, go on. 

EDGAR: (becoming very professorial) Now, we call our 
country The United States of America. Is that correct? 
... Eleanor! Am I right in saying that we call our coun- 
try The United States of America? 

ELEANOR: (yawns by way of saying) “Yes!” 

EDGAR: Very good. And that’s a collective noun. United 
States of America is a collective noun. . . . But you 
wouldn't say of one of the States—let us say Michigan— 
you wouldn’t say of Michigan that it was A United State, 
would you? 

ELEANOR: I don’t see why not, if they’re aZ United 
States. 

EDGAR: Wrong, my dear. You’d say of Michigan that it 
was one of the United States. 

ELEANOR: Yes, but there are forty-seven others! 
EDGAR: There are forty-seven others? What the devil 
has that got to do with it? 

ELEANOR: Edgar, you're getting all excited about such 
a simple little thing. 

EDGAR: Good grammar, my dear is not a simple little 
thing. It’s a necessary adjunct of correct thought. And 
when a man has to go around, as I do, listening to his 
wife perpetrate the most outrageous barbarisms.... 
ELEANOR: I don’t perpetrate outrageous barbarisms. 
I made two teeny little mistakes, an Alp and an Azore, 
and now your're flying off the handle. 

EDGAR: Damnation! I’m not flying off the handle... . 
I am talking to you very calmly, very, very calmly. But 
I am going to explain this matter to you if it takes me 
all night! Do you hear? 

ELEANOR: Please hurry. The bell for dinner will be 
ringing soon, and you know I must go down and dress. 
EDGAR: (getting back to work again) Listen, my dear! 
You’ve heard of a disease called the mumps, haven’t you? 
You remember Gladys had the mumps when she was a 
child? ... 

ELEANOR: Of course. 

EDGAR: Well, when Gladys had the mumps, would you 




















ever think of pointing to one of the swellings on her 
neck and saying: That’s a mump? Would you ever think 
of saying such a thing? 

ELEANOR: No, Id call it a lump! 

EDGAR: Eleanor, please! Don’t be so tantalizing. .. . 
Will you please stick to the point? . . . Would you or 
would you not call one of Gladys’ mumps a mump? 
Answer me! 

ELEANOR: A mump or a lump, what’s the difference? 
EDGAR: The next thing you'll be wanting to do is to 
call me, your husband, a Weill. I'm not a Well. 'm a 
Wells; and you’re a Wells; and together we're the 
Wellses, do you see? We're not the Weils! 

ELEANOR: Why not? 

EDGAR: Because Wells is a singular noun. 
ELEANOR: It sounds plural to me. 

EDGAR: My dear, it is not plural. 

ELEANOR: Every noun ending in s is plural; I learned 
that when I was a little girl at school. 

EDGAR: Damnation, Eleanor! Listen! There are thou- 
sands of nouns ending in s that are not plural. Thouuuuw- 
sands of them! 

ELEANOR: Name one! 

EDGAR: (he cannot think of one at the moment which 
annoys him greatly; finally, after an intense cerebration 
he breaks out with:) Well, how about basis? Ha. Thought 
I couldn’t think of one, eh? Well how will basis suit you? 
That ends in s. Is it singular or plural? 

ELEANOR: I don’t know. 

EDGAR: You don’t know!! 

ELEANOR: It sounds just as plural to me as it does 
singular. 

EDGAR: My dear, it is not plural. The singular is basis, 
and the plural is bases. You’ve often heard me say I'd 
like to put my business on a sound basis, haven’t you? 
You never heard me say I’d like to put my business on 
a sound bases, did you? 

ELEANOR: Oh dear, you give me a word with so many 
s’s in it that the singular, if there is a singular, sounds 
just as plural to me as the plural does. 

EDGAR: All right, I'll give you a word with only one 
stinking s in it and see how that satisfies you. 
ELEANOR: I’m afraid there isn’t any such word Edgar. 
EDGAR: And I'm afraid there is, Eleanor. And I've got 
it. Dais! Dais! Do you know what a dais is? 
ELEANOR: What did you say? 

EDGAR: I said: do you know what a dais is? 
ELEANOR: Flowers? 

EDGAR: Flowers!! 

ELEANOR: Aren’t they? 

EDGAR: Aren’t who? Aren’t what? What the devil are 
you talking about? 

ELEANOR: Daisies. 

EDGAR: I never mentioned the word daisies. I’m not 
asking you what are daisies. I’m asking you if you know 
what a dais is? A dais is a throne, or rather a little plat- 
form that elevates the throne. “The Queen stood on the 
dais.” That means she stood on the little platform that 
elevates the throne. And the word is singular, do you 
hear? And it ends in s. And there is only one s in it! 
(he sits back triumphantly in his chair, and draws a 
deep breath.) 

ELEANOR: You can’t expect me to use a word I never 
heard of. 

EDGAR: I’m not asking you to use it, my dear. I’m 
merely asking you to acknowledge it. Dais is the word 
we have both been looking for. 

ELEANOR: (candidly) I haven’t been looking for it. 
And I think you made it up. 

EDGAR: (sitting up rigidly again) Made it up! Do you 
mean to accuse me of dishonesty? 

ELEANOR: You’re losing your temper. I think it’s silly 
of you to lose your temper. Why can’t you smile onee in 
awhile? 

EDGAR: Do you expect me to smile at your ignorance, 
your crass and astounding ignorance, in not know- 
ing that there is a word in the English language called 
dais. It’s spelt d-a-i-s, and pronounced day-iss. There’s a 
diaeresis over the i. . . . There’s another word, by the 
way, diaeresis. That ends in s too. But, damnation, if you 


don’t know what a dais is, how can I expect you to know 
what a diaeresis is? 

ELEANOR: I’m willing to let the matter drop. 
EDGAR: (firmly) And I too, if you are convinced. Are 
you convinced? 

ELEANOR: I'll be convinced when you give me a word, 
a sensible word that people understand, that ends in s 
and is singular. 

EDGAR: I gave you such a word, my dear. 

ELEANOR: You said there were thousands of such 
words. You had an awfully hard time to think of even 
one. And it’s a word I never heard of. 

EDGAR: There are thousands. And if you'll be patient, 
I'll be glad to give you another one. (suddenly) Aspara- 
gus! Just thought of it! Fancy my not remembering dear 
old asparagus! Don’t tell me you don’t know what 
asparagus is? 

ELEANOR: Yes, but it’s plural. 

EDGAR: (stumped) Asparagus is plural? 

ELEANOR: Isn't it? 

EDGAR: (he sees he had better watch his step) It can 
be plural, Eleanor. It can be, my dear. But it can also 
be singular. (and then petulantly) It counts for me, my 
dear, just as much as it counts for you. You can say 
= of a quantity, or an asparagus of a single 
tem. 

ELEANOR: Edgar! You know right well you ought to 
say a piece of asparagus if you're talking of only one. 
EDGAR: (completely on the defensive) I maintain you 
can say both, my dear: asparagus, for a number, and 
an asparagus for one. The word has to have a singular 
form, and if it hasn’t a singular form, you have to in- 
vent one. Otherwise, you can’t talk about the thing in- 
telligently. 

ELEANOR: Oh dear! That’s why I said an Azore; and 
there you go blaming me and starting such a quarrel. 
EDGAR: Ugh! (it has been the knock-out blow; he sub- 
sides in his chair, folds his hands on his stomach, and is 
in evident intestinal distress.) 

ELEANOR: (genuinely repentant) There now Edgar! 
The last thing I wanted to do was to make you cross. 
And I'll bet you'll get indigestion again from becoming 
so excited. .. . I'll go and get you a glass of water and 
a soda-mint tablet. 


(She gets up and covers him with a blanket; he 
moans slightly and peers at her through the slits of 
his eyelids. 
She bulks large in silhouette against the horizon; 
and as she proceeds to waddle down the promenade 
deck, like something inflated in a Mardi Gras pro- 
cession, he is seized with a sudden inspiration. .. . 
He throws the blanket to the floor, leaps to his feet, 
— his hands about his mouth and shouts after 
er: 
EDGAR: Hippopotamus! Eleanor? Hippopotamus! Now 
try to argue that away!! 


Mr. Wells, flushed with satisfaction because of 
this final, palpable and uncharitable hit, stretches 
his legs, exercises his arms, buttons his coat, and 
decides to set out on a constitutional walk around 
the boat. Nothing like keeping fit for future argu- 
ments, future problems. So off he goes, jauntily, 
with exalted nose, inhaling deep lungfuls of air, 
restored, it would seem, to a norma! function in his 
digestive processes. 

Meanwhile the Azores vanish in the distant, the 
sky begins to be dotted with early stars. The great 
expanses of the thunderous Atlantic encircle the 
ship on all sides. Nature, in the wonderful simplici- 
ties of sky and sea, pleads for attention, begs to be 
assumed for the mystery she is and to be used in 
symbol for purposes of adoration and prayer; and 
gets in return only a series of sniffs from Mr. Wells’ 
nose, as he whirls around the boat. 
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END OF DAY 


No listless hands, no weary sigh 
When night infolds the endless day; 

At this strange hour in party dress 
My secret self delights to play. 


Leaves stir without, within no sound, 

The doors are bolted, windows latched, 
The children sleep—sweet mystery!— 

In rooms moon-filled and shadow-patched. 


I set the table, place the chairs, 

Build high the logs and mull the wine, 
Draw out the harp and softly hear 

If every string be in its line. 


Then like a miser, moon for lamp, 

I spread my treasure, sort my gold. 
Such fragile things! An aspen tree, 

A touch, a glance, a love untold; 


One hour in childhood, day in youth, 
A kiss, a marriage, quaint caress, 

A little walled-in vanished house, 
Children, enchantment, loveliness. 


These are my treasures. How they shine 
At dead of night, and send my feet 

In twinkling dance the honored guest, 
Myself, to my lone house, to greet. 


No folded hands, no drooping head 
When night enwraps my busy day, 
At this last hour in silver dress 
My secret self steps out to play. 
SaRA MAYNARD 


THE THOROUGHFARE 


(For Edricka) 


Although the way be long that lies before us 

And we cannot see for trees that lap the skies; 
Though on the mossy road sharp rocks are hidden 
To slash our feet; though brambles tear these eyes, 
And all the needly insects from the marshes 

Dig the fair flesh with pain; though swollen lips, 
Where kisses blossomed, are but pulps of anguish, 
And from the tender hand the thick blood drips; 
Though you may look at me and vaguely wonder 
To see time wrestle with the strength of youth, 
And though I see your sweet breasts drawn and bitter, 
Your beauty marred with furrows of time’s tooth; 
Though darkness be in league with every planet 
And the sovran moon be pared to a ghostly shell, 
And the sun’s fire be a dark torch lifted, 
Dropping the liquid flames it sucked from Hell; 
And though all other lovers fall, or sever, 

And love seem but a rose-dust blown away—-: 
Beloved, we shall find in arid acres 

An aromatic rose no blight can slay. 

We shall go onward bravely, still together, 

Out hearts like lanterns that no gust consumes, 
Their light not kindled of man’s death-doomed fires 
That flare and fail, to leave love’s ashen tombs. 
And when the road forks where one cannot follow, 
When only memory smoothes a drawn, sad face, 
Despair will gnaw in vain the soul remaining 

Who knows all roads have one last meeting place 


Where lovers find forgotten dreams await them 
With kisses from which every sweetness flows, 
And find each heart-ache was a greentree growing, 
And every rosary-bead of grief, a rose. 
For we who take this road will triumph only 
Because the Cross embraces night and day, 
And God’s five wounds are singing stars to guide us 
Along the Way that is the only way. 
MICHAEL VON MAEDERLAND 


MITCHA, THE WRESTLER 


(a legend) 


Mitcha, the wrestler, six feet four, 

Who rocks the walls and warps the floor 
Whenever he ambles the hall along,— 
Set out to hear the angel song. 


Mitcha, the mountain, whose arms are guards 
That can hurl a man a dozen yards, 

Went thundering down to Bethlehem— 

And the Powers took him for one of them. 


Mitcha, the great, with a face that’s bent, 
With a chest as solid as cold cement, 
Gave up the lasses, the beer, the mirth— 
And came to find the Light of earth. 


He found the Infant God the Son, 

He gave Him the diamond belt he won, 
He knelt him down to say a prayer— 
And the bulls in the stall began to stare. 


And then, for all of us to see, 

He sat him down on Our Lady’s knee, 

For though she was just a little girl 

With her still child eyes and her hair in curl, 


“She is my mother,” the Mitcha said 

As he pressed his proud and mighty head 
Against Our Lady’s little heart— 

And felt his own one break apart. 


And all of a sudden the Mitcha grew 
As smali as ever his either shoe, 

As small as a new-born baby boy— 
And Our Lady sang him a song of joy. 


Our Lady sang him a song of rest 

When he fell asleep on Our Lady’s breast; 

We watched him fade and we watched him dim,— 

And that was the last that we saw of him. 
THOMAS BUTLER 


NOCTURNE 


I did not ask a sign; my faith unshaken 
Clings to Thee through the dark; 

The crimsoned path Thy bleeding steps have taken, 
Though I but faintly mark, 

Mine too would follow till the dawn awaken. 


Yet now, the mystic message of the night, 
From heavenly deep to deep, 
Thrills clear; before my burning tear-dimmed sight 
Far stars a vigil keep, 
Too exquisite to bear day’s garish light. 
HusBert J. FLYNN 
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BOOKS 


WHEN SPAIN’S GALLEONS 
SAILED THE FOUR SEAS 


Puiu Il. By William Thomas Walsh. Sheed and 

Ward. $5 
HERCULEAN might well be styled the task that Dr. 
Walsh assigned himself when he undertook to write his 
recently published biography of Philip Il. Yet it is not 
to be so styled because the life history of Philip was 
another Augean stables requiring super-human efforts to 
cleanse his name of the filth many previous biographers 
and commentators have attributed to him, but because 
the author was able to compress so admirably within the 
space of one volume, which more aptly might be called 
a tome, the life and times of the monarch whose activi- 
ties pervaded the history of the world during the century 
in which he lived. 

The book in reality is a panorama of sixteenth-cen- 
tury history, through the pages of which pass in review 
and scrutiny the most prominent persons of the times— 
Henry VIII, Charles V, Mary Tudor, Catherine de’Medici, 
Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, the Guises, Coligny and the 
Huguenots, Don John of Austria and Alexander Farnese, 
and a host of others. It epitomizes such extensive his- 
torical phases as the Protestant Reformation, the Coun- 
cil of Trent with the Catholic revival, the defense of 
Christendom against the inroads of the Crescent, Eliza- 
bethan England, the religious and social unrest of the 
Low Countries, the foundations of modern politics and 
economics. In the midst of this vast canvas Doctor Walsh 
paints a true portrait of the inscrutable personage who 
played the most important réle. 

No man, perhaps, ever ruled a greater empire; Spain 
itself, the Netherlands, Milan, Genoa, the kingdom of 
Naples, Portugal, immense realms in North and South 
America, even the far-off islands of the South Pacific 
that today bear his name, the Philippines. Never, per- 
haps, was political intrigue and corruption more rife, 
with such tricksters as William of Orange, Cecil of 
England, the cunning Catherine, the dastardly Antonio 
Perez. Throughout the picture we see the real Philip 
under the masterly hand of the author—never excusing 
but always factual, ever vigilant for the truth ascer- 
tained from some forgotten document. 

In the midst of this avalanche of fact and detail it 
would not be surprising to find the author deviating 
from the central theme. Yet never for a moment through- 
out the work does he lose sight of the part that Philip 
played in this epochal period. 

Dr. Walsh will doubtless be criticized because he has 
written his Philip IJ as a Catholic. But his Catholicity is 
an advantage, since it gives him an insight into facts 
and motives that might otherwise be overlooked. With 
amazing scholarship and ability for detail he examines 
every available document, points to carelessness or over- 
sight on the part of Philip’s previous biographers in their 
omission or misrepresentation of sources. 

Throughout the work we see Philip from the aspect of 
documentary evidence that has come to light. The author 
does not hesitate to show Philip’s faults as well as his 
virtues, his intrigues, his suspiciousness, his incompre- 
hensible lack of perception in his dealings with England, 
the cunning Cecil and the two-faced Elizabeth, his over- 
bearingness toward the Papacy in matters purely spirit- 
ual, his interference and connivance in Papal elections, 
his indecisiveness at opportune moments, so bluntly put 
by Sixtus V: “Your Majesty consumes so much time in 
talking about your enterprises that, when the time comes 
to carry them out, the time has passed and the money is 
spent.” 


Philip is, indeed, an enigma, but not the craven coward, 
the gloomy bigot, the religious introvert, the “Black 
Demon of the South” that historians have painted him. 
At one moment he hurls an Armada against England 
for the defense of the Faith, at another the Duke of Alba 
at his order marches on Rome to bring the fiery Paul IV 
to terms with “his Catholic Majesty.” Yet, if we are to 
believe Philip before the Spanish Cortes, God is his wit- 
ness that no “hope of gaining new kingdoms” guided his 
behavior, but only “zeal in His service and desire to glor- 
ify Holy Faith” let him risk all, even his kingdom, for 
God’s glory and honor. 

The reader is left aghast with the possibilities of what: 
might have been, had Philip acted otherwise on more 
than one occasion, or had acted with more decision and 
promptitude. One cannot but feel almost unconsciously 
the dramatic possibilities of what might have been: —had 
an heir been born to Mary Tudor, had the inspiring Don 
John of Austria led the Armada, had that fatal attempt 
been launched a year previous. 

Doubtless critics will challenge the author’s exposition 
of the subversive activities of certain Jewish circles in 
the affairs of Philip. Let it be recalled that not all Jews 
are included in his exposition, that time and again atten- 
tion is called to the splendid service rendered by Jews to 
God’s service and their country. Doubtless his defense is 
that he has written his biography of Philip in the light of 
the evidence of the times, confirmed by more recent re- 
search, even of Jews themselves. 

Here, then, in Philip I] is history that will prove a 
mine of information to the student, and drama whose 
portrayal will be found more gripping than fiction, writ- 
ten in the masterful style of William Thomas Walsh. 

ALBERT WHELAN 


LECTURES BROADCAST 
OVER BRITISH NETWORK 


CHRISTIAN Morais. By M. C. D’Arcy, 8.J. Longmans, 

Green and Co. $2 
THE chapters in this book (with a few additions) are 
composed from a series of radio broadcasts delivered by 
Father D’Arcy over the B. B. C. network in London. 
Uusually, spoken discourses do not come off well in the 
written word, but the present book is an exception. These 
broadcasts make excellent reading. Father D’Arcy is one 
of the most persuasive philosophers of our day. His 
erudition is in all fields, and he draws from all sources 
for illustration. He is never belligerent, and if, at times, 
he seems to be inconclusive, it is because he chooses not 
to kill his prey once he has driven it into a corner. 

Not all points of Christian morality are touched, nor 
was this to be expected; but a satisfactory résumé is 
given of all the basic premises underlying the specific 
conduct of a Christian, such as: spirituality, personality, 
freedom, conscience, responsibility, human dignity, etc. 
There is an illuminating chapter on The Christian Ideal, 
showing how the moral law is elevated and supernatural- 
ized by grace. And subsidiary chapters deal with the 
special topics of Marxism, Pacificism and Birth Control. 
The whole book makes for quiet, yet stimulating reading. 

By way of criticism, if I may be bold enough to make 
it, I should say that Father D’Arcy caters a little too 
much to the temper of his listeners in overstressing the 
“peace,” serenity,” etc., which are supposed to be the re- 
sultants of the observance of Christian morals. Some 
diabolical obsession has beset the Protestant, Agnostic 
mind in our present day, which makes the Catholic apolo- 
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gist almost ashamed to mention the sanctions of reward 
(Heaven is hardly referred to in this book) and punish- 
ment (and Hell, not at all). The motives of reward and 
punishment are humble approaches to salvation. The 
motives of having done “the splendid thing,” of having 
been “true to one’s self,” of having been “outstanding in 
character,” if analyzed are found to be nothing more 
than the most subtle forms of self-esteem. Why should 
we yield to this heresy of pride? 

Likewise, Father D’Arcy is at times too cautious. At 
the bottom of p. 70, by way of concluding a chapter on 
an edifying note, he says: “It is told of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas that once Christ seemed to speak to him, and 
ask him what reward he wished for serving his Master 
well and faithfully—and Saint Thomas answered: ‘Only 
Thyself, Lord!’” 

Now, it is not told of Saint Thomas that Our Lord 
seemed to speak to him. It is told that Our Lord did 
speak to him. Father D’Arcy’s version comes off no bet- 
ter than this: “It seems that Our Lord once seemed to 
speak to Saint Thomas, etc.” It may be that the B. B. C. 
audience can take no more than this at the moment by 
way of a miracle with a moral. Father D’Arcy is in a 
better position than I to know. LEONARD FEENEY 


CHRISTIANITY AS 
A MISSIONARY RELICION 


A History oF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. VOL. 

I, THe Frest Five Centuries. By Kenneth Scott La 

tourette. Harper and Bros. $3.50 
THIS is the first volume of a generously planned work, 
written by the Professor of Missions and Oriental His- 
tory at Yale University. Five volumes are contemplated 
for the completed work, designed to cover the history of 
Christianity as a missionary religion. The author’s Intro 
duction gives his personal religious standpoint, which is 
very liberal and comprehensive in its tenets. He admits 
his Evangelicalism has prevented him from “understand- 
ing fully the great branches of the Christian Church that 
are more nearly in the historic Catholic tradition, 
whether Roman Catholic, Anglo-Catholic, Russian, or 
Greek Orthodox.” 

Dr. Latourette in the same introduction notes the per- 
plexity of an author who writes at once as a modern 
historian rejecting all supernatural causes or interpreta- 
tions and as a Christian for whom the human drama has 
a meaning beyond the mere flow of events ruled by me- 
chanical and strictly human factors. In the predicament 
he sees a solution by synthesis possible, if the Christian 
interpretation be accepted. We are, however, left without 
any clue to the nature of this synthesis; “it is left to 
other volumes or to other pens.” 

The author transfers the mobility and fluctuations of 
sectarian Christianity to the Catholic Church. “Nor, 
whatever may be said of its doctrines, is Roman Cath- 
olicism always the same? Its expressions in organiza- 
tions and rites?” In rites, in organization, while essen- 
tially one in doctrinal presuppositions, there has been a 
gradual evolution in reaching its full state of normal 
development, as can be witnessed in the stages through 
which the Church passes in missionary countries. The 
differences between the Catholicism of the Irish mission- 
aries to the Anglo-Saxons and Augustine and his fol- 
lowers were disciplinary, and we would like to be shown 
any essential cleavage between that of the Spanish Con- 
quistadores of the New World and what the American 
missionaries of today carry to China and Japan. It would 
be interesting to follow the series of questions that the 
history of Christianity raises, did space permit. But a 
brief allusion to the contents should be made. 

After a chapter on the background out of which it 
came and the environment into which it was born, a 
sketch of Christ’s ministry and the Apostolic age follows. 
Two chapters are given to the period before Constantine, 
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one relating the geographical spread and the other the 
helps that favored it and the obstacles it had to over- 
come. An examination of the reasons for the ultimate 
success of Christianity will prove interesting and fruit- 
ful. Since the author is capable and scholarly and cour- 
ageous enough to admit the working of the supernatural, 
it seems a great pity that he has missed the foundation 
of a living organism destined to be the center around 
which all revolved. This and the failure to give Rome 
and the Papacy their place is the great lacuna, while 
their acceptance would solve many of the uncertainties 
and problems and give the work a more definitive char- 
acter. Its neglect demands a good deal of side-stepping 
during the period of the Apologists and Fathers. 

Chapter V takes up the geographic expansion from 
Constantine to the end of the fifth century. The Patrician 
mission is interestingly related, though a fuller check on 
his Anglican authorities was desirable. Then follow two 
important chapters, on the effect of Christianity upon its 
environment, and the counter effect of the environment 
on Christianity during the five centuries considered. In 
the first of these chapters there is an extensive treatment 
of the sociological facters and, while the author believes 
the effect of the hope of immortality on the individual’s 
conduct to be outside the province of the historian, he 
does say: “It was that hope and faith which inspired the 
Church, moulded liturgy, affected literature and art, and 
contributed to changes in customs, institutions and ethi- 
cal practices.” 

It is improbable that Christianity hastened the “fall of 
the Empire.” It is only in Chapter VII that the Arian and 
Gnostic controversies are treated. This chapter is provo- 
cative and is perhaps more contentious than the others. 
How the writer can make angelology a purely Jewish 
derivative is not apparent. Even the following is too mod- 
erate today: “It is often asserted, but is by no means 
conclusively proved and is vigorously questioned, that 
the ‘Logos doctrine’ of John’s Gospel was descended ulti- 
mately from Plato.” He is on surer footing on the in- 
fluence of the mystery religions. But what does this 
mean?: “The conversion of Constantine is said to have 
aided the transition of Christianity into a mystery 
equipped with the requisite sacramental apparatus” (p. 
315). There are many questions and non sequitur that it 
would please us to examine, did space allow. An intrigu- 
ing question this, and surely not so fantastic as things 
were: “What would have been the fate of Christianity 
had Gnosticism won?” 

A brief chapter of summary and anticipation concludes 
this first volume, whose reading whets our appetite and 
excites our curiosity for the succeeding volumes. The 
work cannot be ignored by scholars and libraries. It is a 
monument of painstaking endeavor, bristles with foot- 
notes, possesses a very complete chapter bibliography 
and index. WirLtiaM J. BENN 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THE New TESTAMENT. A NEW TRANSLATION FROM THE 

OrIGINAL GREEK. By V. Rev. F. A. Spencer, O.P. The 

Macmillan Co. $4.50 
AT the present moment of awakened attention to God's 
written Word, a new translation of the Bible is an item 
of decided interest. The American Bishops in their an- 
nual meeting in Washington, 1935, sponsored a transla- 
tion of the New Testament which should be modernized 
in the proper sense of the term. This translation, already 
well under way, is to be based on the text of the Vul- 
gate, as it is intended for liturgical use. Hence it is that 
Father Spencer’s translation, based directly on the 
Greek, in no way conflicts with the proposed revision. It 
is not a critical work in the sense that Father Spencer 
did not attempt to evaluate the known Greek variant 
readings, but used the current texts as he judged best; 

















indeed, such nicety of decision was beyond his scope. He 
wanted to give a readable, easily-understandable transla- 
tion, to catch the spirit of the sacred writers and to 
translate that into and through English to the reader of 
today. And he has succeeded. 

Inevitably there are places where disagreement will 
be in order, and others where a scholar will note a de 
parture from strict literalness which he may deem not 
too advisable. But is not that the fate of every translator! 
But there is a freshness and verve that makes one want 
to read on; and a clarity of expression that unfolds the 
meaning to even the casual reader. Since Father Spencer 
died in 1913, before the publication of the work over 
which he had labored long and lovingly, it devolved on 
Fathers Callan and McHugh to enrich each book with 
an introduction and to edit the whole. This they have 
done well and the finished product is a fine bit of typo- 
graphical excellence and a distinct contribution to Eng- 
lish Scripture studies. 


Tus Lono Way Home. By Sylvia Chatfield Bates. 

Harcourt Brace and Co. $2.50 
ALTHOUGH graced at times by some interesting and 
very human insight into American character, this novel 
does not nearly realize the ambitions o. .ts author. She 
attempts to portray in this cavalcade from pioneer days 
to the present an American family, especially the women, 
with all their brave ambitions, their conflicts, their con- 
tributions and reactions to the changing world about 
them. But the interest and literary value of such a set- 
ting suffer from the fact that the leaves and limbs of 
the family tree are allowed to become quite bewildering, 
and one finishes the story with the conviction that the 
book has been overburdened. 

However, there are other more serious literary quar- 
rels with this book. While nodding to the charm and 
delicacy of the author’s creative ability, much has been 
lost in this story by not moulding more characters along 
the line of Livia and John Fairfield. They have real 
appeal, even though John is snatched away from Livia 
and us by a premature death. With rare exceptions, only 
_ who go bad are permitted by the author to grow 
old. 


A YANKEE Xavier. By Neil Boyton, 8.J. The Mac 
millan Co. $1.50 
FATHER BOYTON was the companion in India to the 
subject of this pleasant biography, Henry P. McGlinchey, 
and he has written it from that direct contact with real- 
ity which gives anything worthwhile its effectiveness. 
Harry McGlinchey was a Jesuit scholastic who was 
sent to War-time India in 1916 to be prefect general of 
St. Mary’s, the Jesuit school in Bombay. In 1918 he died 
of the flu. As animated description, the book is real— 
and perfect. Mostly concerned with the observant Har- 
ry’s (and Father Boyton’s) journey to India, it describes 
Harry’s work there until his death. The journey takes 
in Waikiki, where “Nature the old bartender has mixed 
up a cocktail that has all the ingredients in exactly the 
right proportion. And the result is that you come away 
with an ‘Oliver Twist’ for more.” Then Japan, China, 
a night at the leper colony in Canton with Pére Deswaz- 
féres as host, Singapore, Malacca, “the port that the 
Apostle of the Indies cursed for its many infidelities,” 
and finally home. Harry’s pen-pictures of the natives and 
the lands that lay across his path are well done, for the 
reader is completely caught and becomes part of it all. 
The remaining episodes recount Harry’s experiences 
with his babas in that wonder world that is India and 
its environs. The gray apes, the panthers, snakes, magi- 
cians, veiled women, Parsis (their “burials” especially), 
the temples and the absurd sacred bulls, and above all 
and before all, the babas themselves and their stories— 
every bit of it puts you back in the Jungle Book days, 
and you are rudely bolted out of it all by the death of 
the young Jesuit through whose eyes you are seeing it. 
Once the trip to Bombay is started, (and this seems the 
one fault of the book) Harry is taken for granted rather 
than directly realized. 


THEATRE 





THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY. There is a roystering, 
rollicking, ribald revival going on at the Mercury The 
atre which those who like that sort of thing are liking 
very much. Those who do not like that sort of thing, or 
who object to the rawness of Elizabethan dialogue, will 
like, nevertheless, the spirit and gaiety and good acting 
with which the old classic is presented, and will admire 
the cleverness and originality of its producers and actors 
in making bricks without straw in their most interesting 
production. 

“Good Queen Bess” liked her dramatic meat “high” 
and wanted a great deal of it. We cannot hold her en- 
tirely responsible for The Shoemaker’s Holiday, though 
Thomas Dekker wrote it in 1599, less than three years 
before she died. Dramatic history tells us she saw it on 
the night of January first, 1600. She undoubtedly rejoiced 
in it, for it offers an undistilled extract of the essence of 
her times—their passion and their power, their foolish- 
ness and their fire, their high destiny, their dirt. Thomas 
Dekker, born so obscurely that no one knows just where 
or when, grew up in wretched poverty, and passed long 
periods in jail for debt. But he developed in jail his gifts 
as a writer, and he made his sorties out into life with a 
singing heart and with eyes and ears that missed noth- 
ing around them. He wrote what he saw and heard, and 
therefore he wrote with extraordinary accuracy. To him 
life was a high adventure, to be taken with wine, women 
and laughter. 

It is not surprising that the gay youth at the Mercury 
Theatre, intoxicated by the success of Julius Caesar and 
exhilarated by the knowledge of months of work and 
success ahead, has hurled itself into the spirit of the old 
comedy and has made it live again as vividly as in its 
own day. Then it had the help of fine costumes and splen- 
did stage settings. Now it has makeshift costumes, three 
curtains, and a few pine planks nailed together to repre- 
sent houses on a London street. But the effects those 
youngsters get with these things is the biggest achieve- 
ment of this dramatic season. 

It is the youngsters whose work impresses me. I am 
not belittling the fine acting of the seasoned players who 
have joined them—George Coulouris, Vincent Price and 
Edith Barrett. We expect ripe work from them and we 
get it. But where did Herman Sherman learn to play 
Firk as perfectly as Firk has ever been played before? 
And where did all the youngsters learn to move about a 
stage as naturally as if they had always lived on one? 
We cannot give Orson Welles, producer and director, all 
the credit for that! 


WESTERN WATERS. Elsa Moses’ production, Western 
Waters, written by Richard Carlson and briefly put on at 
the Hudson Theatre, has much of the ribaldry of The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday but little of its entertainment. For 
one reason, the swashbuckle hero of the piece, who was 
presented for our admiration, was merely a braggard 
and nothing else. One did not like him, as one might 
have done if he had occasionally given us something more 
than talk. For the rest his talk seemed contagious. All 
the characters talked too much. The stirring picture of 
flatboat, floating down the Ohio River in the late 1790's, 
which we had been led to expect, resolved itself into a 
“conversation piece” on one flat boat, on which very little 
of interest really happened. The acting was good and the 
two girls of the boat family were extremely pretty. The 
trouble was with the play. 


STRAW HAT. Western Waters, at least, lasted long 
enough to get off the stage under its own power. Straw 
Het very nearly passed out before the eyes of an un- 
sympathetic audience. It died immediately after its 
fourth performance. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS. Walt Dis- 
ney’s feature-length excursion into fairy lore is superb 
entertainment in the truest sense possible. It is pure 
fantasy and has, therefore, a fundamental appeal for all 
conditions and ages; it is, thanks to Mr. Disney’s staff of 
artists, the perfect job of casting of which all producers 
dream; its Technicolor whimsies are cleverly simple with- 
out being juvenile. The outline of the familiar tale re- 
mains to guide adult memories, but so many artful effects 
have been added that the film will prove a continual sur- 
prise. Snow White, playing herself with rare grace and 
naivete, surpasses the beautiful but vain queen in the 
judgment of the magic mirror and is thereupon led into 
the woods to perish, while her Prince Charming reposes 
in durance vile. Her adventures among the dwarfs distil 
comedy, pathos and tragedy before the happy ending is 
reached and Snow White and her prince live happily ever 
after. If there is any single feature about this production 
which requires separate mention it is the total lack of 
self-consciousness on the part of its creators; it is direct 
and makes no concessions to our adult narrowness. The 
“little people” are real to Snow White; to us they will 
appear far more real than some “big” people, and vastly 
more tolerable. A lively musical score accompanies the 
lively action and the picture is absolutely guaranteed 
lively and inspiring amusement. (RKO) 


IN OLD CHICAGO. Hollywood, judging from its manu- 
factured earthquakes, hurricanes, landslides and similar 
destructive phenomena, is still mindful of its natural 
aptitude for spectacle. The chief interest in this brassy 
melodrama is not its somewhat red plush plot but the 
recreation of the historic fire which resulted from the 
restless tail of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. The lady and her cow 
may be apocryphal but the conflagration looks stirringly 
like the real thing. While Mrs. O’Leary plays the drudge 
in Chicago’s slum section, her sons catch the public eye 
for diverse reasons. The attempts of one to reform the 
corrupt city government are forestalled by the sharp 
methods of his wardheeler brother, saloon-keeper and 
bon vivant. But the city which will not rid itself of the 
crudities of too rapid growth destroys itself when a tene- 
ment tragedy throws its pall over the entire metropolis. 
Don Ameche and Tyrone Power infuse their contrasting 
roles with vigor and intensity and Alice Brady is an 
earthy, determined Mrs. O’Leary. Alice Faye, Tom Brown 
and Brian Donlevy appear to advantage, but the fire is 
the chief excellence in this exciting adult production. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


HOLLYWOOD HOTEL. The popular radio show of the 
same name has been screened with the casual addition of 
an alleged plot involving not one but two temperamental 
stars, who become difficult apparently in order to open 
the path to fame for two unknowns. The story is tradi- 
tionally unimportant but the brand of musical and com- 
edy entertainment provided is excellent, and the film, 
taken all in all, is very worthwhile. Louella Parsons in- 
troduces her cast amid striking settings and such favor- 
ites as Dick Powell, the late Ted Healy, Edgar Kennedy 
and Glenda Farrell perform ably. This is for adults. 
(First National) 


THE PATIENT IN ROOM 18. There is small suggestion 
of Mignon Eberhardt’s skill in constructing a murder 
mystery in this long and inept screen treatment. The 
plot, involving the theft of a vial of radium and the mur- 
der of its owner in a hospital room, is novel in itself but 
moves mechanically because of faulty direction. Patric 
Knowles and Ann Sheridan are adequate in the important 
parts, but this family film is only fair quality. (Warner) 
THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


THAT the year 1938 will be a notable one in historical 
advances appeared certain. Just as the year dawned a 
question which has puzzled historians for centuries was 
solved. Patient research has at length proven that sauer- 
kraut originated in Asia, was brought to Europe by the 
Tartars. Another question—who brought it to the United 
States—will be solved later, historians announced... . 
Stimulated by the progress of the historians, scientists 
revealed important discoveries. ... Rats, it was found, 
have an insatiable craving for Vitamin B. People who 
dislike having rats around their homes, by throwing all 
Vitamin B foodstuffs on the lawn, may seize and destroy 
their rats. ... Greater light was thrown on brainstorms 
and brain rhythms. Brain rhythms of normal people dur- 
ing the first few moments of sleep are like the brain 
rhythms of insane persons. This explains why ordinary 
individuals often act like maniacs when awakened during 
the first few minutes of slumber. Their brain rhythms are 
still haywire. ... ‘The feeding behavior of little babies was 
studied. It was found the behavior differed in different 
babies. . . . Another scientific discovery made through 
slow motion pictures revealed that loud noises make in- 
fants wiggle their toes. This discovery may have a revo- 
lutionary effect among toe specialists. . . . Gradual intro 
duction of new social habits were observed in various 
parts of the world. . . . The practice of hitch-hiking was 
spreading among the head-hunters of the South Sea 
islands, returning travelers reported. . . . Bills introduced 
in several legislatures would have wives pay alimony to 
their husbands, another step on the way to equal rights 
for women. ... 


The old theory that the Grylloblatta campodeifromis 
cannot exist at latitudes less than 6,000 feet was ex- 
ploded. Nine specimens of these ice-bugs were found last 
week at 1,660 feet altitude. ... Several sad mistakes were 
noted during the week... . In Mississippi an old capital- 
ist mistook a firecracker for a cigarette. . . . Cigar fiends 
broke into a Colorado tobacco store, stole boxes of dum- 
my cigars used for window display. . . . An English 
farmer’s dog mistook a five-pound note for a bone, mas- 
ticated twenty-five dollars. . . . Several legal precedents 
were set up. ... An Ontario judge made an exception in 
the law requiring motorists to remain at the scene of 
accidents involving animals. “If a motorist strikes a 
skunk he may keep right on driving,” the judge decreed. 
. .. A new German law permits an order of food to be 
served to a second customer if the first has not used his 
knife, fork or spoon on the food, provided the food has 
not been eaten in some other way by the first customer. 
. .. American restaurant men revealed advances in the 
restaurant field. . . . To save clients from humiliations 
when they try to pronounce hors d’oeuvre, the hors 
d’oeuvre may now be called “apiteasers” without causing 
waiters to raise their eyebrows... . To aid dunkers who 
are ashamed to dunk in crowded eating places, a new 
doughnut which may be dunked without attracting atten- 
tion was invented... . 


Recently an asteroid was rushing straight toward the 
earth. It almost scraped our globe, being only 400,000 
miles away as it zipped by. Scientists felt less damage 
would result if the asteroid had fallen on uninhabited 
land areas than if it had dropped on crowded metropoli- 
tan centers. .. . Huge “No Parking” signs should be 
erected, astronomers believed. Man rules the earth; he 
cannot control the asteroids. How tiny is the power of 
man. One little bump from a great planet would destroy 
the world. The great scientific societies could not do the 
least thing to shoo the planet away. Man is a pretty help- 
less little fellow when considered all in all. 

THE PARADER 











